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FOR THE SOUTH AND SPRING 
Suits Tailleur —‘Velveteen Jackets 


EACH true to the newest Spr 
fifty-year experience in making fine clothing. The illustration above portrays three new models. 


A Velveteen Jacket, silk braid 
piped, becomes a rich accent to 
sports skirts or beach frocks. The 
lovely white Polo Coat is exquisite 
with white silk stitching and a dis- 
tinctive collar. The very youthful 
Suit likes the plaid of its skirt 
so well it has had all the jacket 
edges accented with plaid folds. 


Poto Coats 


ing style decrees; each manifesting in its perfect lines Kenyon’s 


C. KENYON CoO.), Inc. 
5th Ave. Bldg., New York 223 Jackson Blud., Chicago 


SUITS and COATS 
Exclusive Fabrics Expertly Tailored 


Kenyon Coats and Suits are on 
sale at the best dealers through- 
out the United States and 
Canada. Write for style cards 
and the name of local merchant. 
Make sure of Kenyon style, 
Kenyon tailoring and Kenyon 
long-wear fabrics, by the label— 


| “C. KenyonCo., Makers, N.Y.” | 
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TIFFANY & CO, 


JEWELERS SILVERSMITHS STATIONERS 


SINCE 1837 


MAIL INQUIRIES GIVEN PROMPT ATTENTION 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/7! STREET 
NEw YORK 
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There’s the one I was trying to describe - Fairway, fourth 
from the top -why don’t you buy one ? 


Buy one nothing - if you like it, I'll get a dozen. One 


can never go wrong on a box of Lion Collars. 


Trace 
Marg 
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KEISER 
CRAVATS 


HE ACCEPTED NECKWEAR, 
FOR DISCERNING DRESSERS 








APPEARING IN CONTROLLED 
AND SPECIALLY WOVEN 
PLAIN WEAVES — 

AS WELL AS REFINED DESIGNS 
FOR MEN OF QUIET TASTE 


AT THE BETTER ENOWN 
HABERDASHERS 








Cravats Bearing This Octagon t Trade Mark Are Guaranteed 








NEW YORK 
(Wholesale Only) 


A CORNER IN A 
QUAINT OLD ALPINE TOWN 


Not far from the source of 
many of the Keiser Cravattings 
for which European looms have 
long been favored — 
wondrously lustrous, perfectly 
woven textiles developed from 
the finest Italian raw silk. 
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The 
FINEST 82° HATS 
in C]merica 





Next to its nationally-known 
high quality, the thing which 
commands your interest in a 
Berg Hat is that you get this 
high quality at a sensible price. 
Another way of putting it is— 
quality without extravagance. 


Other Grades $6 to $12 


At Men’s Shops the Nation Over 


F. Berg & Co., Orange Valley,N. J. 
General Sales Offices: 1107 Broadway, New York 
Boston, Chicago, San Francisco 


ffs 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


HATS FOR YOUNG MEN 
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“Our earthly interests 
are hooked and buttoned 
up in clothes” 


Just as true today as when Carlyle wrote it. 
Only today the man of affairs would say, 
simply, ‘“‘Clothes count.”’ 


And among the vital auxiliaries of clothes, 
gloves now rank high. You can spoil the 
effect of the best attire with shabby, ill-made 
covering on your hands. 


Almost any leather glove, in good condition, 
will add to your appearance; it proves your 
self-respect; it suggests good grooming and 
prosperity. 

But there are radical differences in gloves. 
Hansens, for example, give you all the essen- 
tial qualities—protection, comfort, good fit— 
with some exclusive ‘‘extras’’ that explain 
why Hansen wearers are fans for gloves in 
general and Hansens in particular. 

Whether making gloves for motoring, driving, 
dress or work, or for plain every-day wear, 
Hansen gives extra touches in design and 
craftsmanship, extra care in choice of material, 
both in outer skin and linings. 

So—you will find it true, after acquaintance 
with any type or style of Hansen, that it will 
serve the purpose of the best glove just a 
little better. 


Send to us for your copy of the new Glove Book. It 
illustrates and describes the whole line. Afterwards 
you should see your dealer and make your choice. 


O. C. Hansen Manufacturing Co. 
521-G Wright St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

































Street Glove of 
African Cape. 

Character, comfort 

and correct style 











NEW YORK 


306 Fifth Avenue 


22 Maiden Lane 





jer Springtime lure of the 
roads and fields, the great out- 
doors, seems to carry with it the 
necessity for Jaeger men’s apparel. 


Lighter warmth in garments for milder 
days, combined with an unusual dis- 
tinction in style that the exacting man 
appreciates. 


Camel Hair Coats and sweaters, caps, 
gloves and hose for motoring, golf or 
tramping—for country or resort wear. 


Motor robes for the car. 







PRONOUNCED 


YAY-GER 


100% VIRGIN WOOL 


At any Jaeger Store or by mail. 
Catalog on Request. 


Dr. Jaegers Company 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


VANITY FAIR 


1516 Chestnut Street 402 Boylston Street 20 N. Michigan Avenue 
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ie gene cries Brunetiére, “to write as M. Swinburne 


writes, it is necessary to understand as M. Swinburne 





understands.”’ 


| It is this intimate understanding that one finds in Stetson’s 
| sure interpretation of style in their offerings of Hats. 


| Such understanding is not come by lightly. Stetson has 
achieved it only by serving the American man of position 
—year after year, for two generations or more. 


| Hence that unerring Stetson faculty for selecting and 
embodying just those elements in the current styles which 
make for smartness and fine distinction. 


One can always be sure of that ouch which distinguishes 
the man who is really well dressed; the clean line, the 
look of being fit, smartly set up. 


And a quality which one can hardly do justice to in 
mere words perhaps, but which one recognizes instantly 
when he pulls his Stetson down over his forehead and looks 
at himself in the mirror. 


STETSON 


Advertisement 
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$25000 


Prize 
Contest 











This picture is an advertising 
illustration. It is similar to 
the pictures that have been 
used in like advertisements 
during the past year. Do 
you know what well-known 
product it advertises? If you 
do, you may win $250.00 








Read the Conditions Below 


To complete this advertisement we need a dialogue or monologue of 
not over 35 words which will represent the conversation of the char- 
acters in the picture and will bring out some desirable feature of the 
product advertised. 


What are the people in this picture saying? For the most apt and 
most cleverly worded dialogue or monologue that completes this 
advertisement and that is submitted to us by May 15, 1921, we will 


pay $250. 


Any one may enter this contest except professional advertising 
writers. Should the winning advertisement be submitted in identical 
wording by more than one person, each will be paid $250. The 
prize-winning answer together with the name and address of the 
winner will appear in the October issue of this magazine. However, 
a check will be mailed to the winner as soon as the contest can be 


decided. 
CONTEST EDITOR, 16th Floor, 150 Madison Ave., New York 
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The SPEEDSTER—Finished in 
Kissel Chrome Yellow—equipped 
with new Kissel individual steps 
and sport fenders—Kissel-designed 
semi-racing, body with unusually 
comfortable driving and riding, po- 
sitions—-two auxiliary seats, one 
on each side. 


The New Kissel Custom-built SPEEDSTER 


Two New Gxamples of Kissel 


Ladkividuality and &xclusiveness 


“For connoisseurs — the new Speedster and new 
@oaeh-Sedan — designed and built by Kissel 





The COACH-SEDAN—A new 
design of the compact Sedan type, 
finished in Kissel black—with lux- 
uriously upholstered four-door 
coach body—two lounge coach seats 
with high form-fitting backs, ac- 
commodating, three people each— 
individual steps and sport fenders. 


Both mounted on the Kissel Custom-built Chassis—powered 
by the Kissel-built Six motor. 


Kissel Motor Car Co., Hartford, Wis., U.S.A. 
Originators of the ALL-YEAR Car. 
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The New Kissel Custom-built COACH-SEDAN 
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The Ambassador Hotels System 


Located in cities which most Americans 
visit for pleasure or business, these hotels 
offer true hospitality and incomparable 
cuisine and service. Moderate tariffs. 


The Ambassador, New York 
The Ambassador, Atlantic City 
The Ambassador, Los Angeles 
The Alexandria, Los Angeles 
The Ambassador, Santa Barbara. 





it 


(She Ambassador 


‘New ‘Yorks Most Distinctive Hotel 


New York’s newest hotel, at Park Avenue, Fifty-first 
and Fifty-second Streets, appeals to a discriminating 
clientele which appreciates its unusual qualities — its 
splendor, its cuisine and its atmosphere of refinement. 
Every room has outside exposure. Spacious dining 
rooms, fountain garden, grill, tea rooms, and ball room 
for special social functions. Although away from the 
maelstrom of commercial activity, The Ambassador 
touches the theatre and shopping district. 


Room with bath $6 and up. European plan. 


_) 














EUROPE 


The incentives to travel abroad have 
always been many-fold. In addition 
to the longing for change of environ- 
ment, rest and recuperation, there is 
the ever-present desire to see the 
Old World with its historic scenes, 
treasures of art and all those many 
other things worth while. 


The field of sport has a special at- 
traction to offer this year in the In- 
ternational Polo Matches which will 
be played at Hurlingham, England, 
in June. 


Next season’s traffic to Europe is 
likely to be heavy. Reservations 
should be made early and you should 
travel by 


CUNARD-ANCHOR 


There is no Better Way 
Fastest Passenger Steamers 
Apply 21-24 State Street, New York 


Or Branch Offices and Agencies throughout the 
U.S. A. and Canada. 
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You want a little special information about which 
hotel is better, the one on the beach, or the one in the 
hills—and what sort of motor road there is from the 
city where you land to the little town in the mountains 


where you want to stay. 


That’s the sort of thing Vanity Fair’s Travel Bureau 
likes to tell you about—and it will answer your letters 
promptly and at length. When you write to us, please 
be as explicit as you can about the kind of hotel you 
want, the number in your party, when you expect to 


go and how long you'll be away. 


You'll get a letter back so full of usable infor- 
mation that it will be right in your top-coat pocket 
when the last whistle blows at the dock, and you're 
saying—“Steward, put my deck chair there.” 


There is no charge for this service. 
Just explain fully what you want. 
Write all your details, dates, 
and preferences to 


VANITY FAIR’S 
INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL BUREAU 






19 W. 4Ath St. 
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VANITY FAIR’S 


INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL 
BUREAU 


“I wish I knew someone who’d taken that West 
Indies trip,” you say to yourself, as you pick out your 
cabin from that torpedo-shaped steamship plan. 
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HEN you re planning 
| to travel, think once. 
| Think, ‘Vanity Fair Trav- 
el Bureau.” That settles 
| destination, route, hotel. 


You won't have to think 
again until you come to 
congratulating yourself 
on the success of your 
trip. 
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| HOTEL VENDOME 

5 Gommortwealth Hye. Boston, 

Eat Dartmouth Street 

BOSTON’S DISTINCTIVE 
HOTEL 
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Appealing to a patronage de- 
siring the utmost afforded by B= 
the art of living. Ee 
Quickly accessible to every: [= 
thing worth while. 


C.H. GREENLEAF CO., Props- 


Everett B. Rich, Managing Director 
Franklin K. Pierce, Associate Mgr. 


Send for Illustrated Booiclet 
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IMPORTANT! 
LONG ISLAND PROPERTY TO BE SOLD FOR THE PURPOSE OF SETTLING ESTATE 
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“WHITE EAGLE” 


near Roslyn, Long Island 


Georgian Mansion 


Carrere & Hastings Architects 
Interior by Charles of London 


250 Acres of Land 


All necessary outbuildings 
Absolutely new and complete 


Estates of this type 
are rarely offered 


For complete deycription, terms of 








sale or permission to visit the a ee < 
property, address Some, My 


ROBERT PENINGTON, atrorney, Wilmington, Delaware 









































XCEPTIONAL service, 

at the Waldorf-Astoria is 
enhanced by a finesse that is 
apparent in every part of the hotel 
—an unobtrusive refinement that is 
gratifying. 


CHOCOLATES and BONBONS 


OUIS SHERRY creates things only of the 
highest type—that has been known for years. 
But, in the exquisite flavor and indescribable 
—-, , ¢ richness of Sherry Bonbons and Chocolates, he 
Cfo Waldort ‘i Cisforia fairly surpasses himself! 
Fifth Avenue 93° ano 54° Streets, New York 
L.M.Boomer . - - - - President 
5th Avenue at 58th Street, New York 


Charles Richard Wilson, Manager 
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Railroad Securities 


and Proposed Mergers 


Some time ago probably apropos of the proposed 
legislation regarding railroad mergers, it was rumored 
that two most prominent railroads might consolidate. 


Newspapers throughout the country were much ex- 


cited because of the possible effect this might have 
on security values. 
Holders of Railroad Securities will be inter- 


ested to receive our letter “F-1” which pertains 
to this most interesting phase of cause and effect. 


HORACE S. BELL 
-100 State Street Albany, N. Y. 

















SUGAR 


No class of shares offers better opportunities for safe and 
profitable investment than certain seasoned issues, at present 
low prices. 


Sugar is a staple, used in every family in the world which 
can obtain it. Last year’s crop, at 10c a pound, was worth 
over $3,400,000,000. 

We have prepared a pamphlet which gives an accurate sur- 
vey of the world’s present sugar supply and future outlook. 
This is of value to every holder of sugar shares, and we 
shall be pleased to mail a copy upon request. 


CALVIN BULLOCK, 


Colorado National Bank Building 
DENVER, COLORADO 
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As a safe and profitable in- 
vestment we recommend the 


City of 
Copenhagen 
4% Loan of 1901 


Interest and principal payable 
in U. S. Dollars at a fixed rate 
of exchange, which at the pres- 
ent purchase will yield about 
7%; an additional profit of 
80% may be realized when 
bonds are redeemed. 


Ask for Circular V. 12 


Danish Govt. 
314% Loan of 1909 


Interest payable in London at a 
fixed rate of exchange, now 
yield about 8% income, which 
will increase to about 11% on 
return of Sterling to parity. 


Ask for Circular V. 101 
Your inquiry is also invited on 


BRITISH FRENCH 
BELGIAN GERMAN 


and Other European Bonds 


HUTH & CO. 
30 Pine St., New York 


Telephone John 6214 


High Grade 
Offerings of 
Canadian 
Investments 
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We have prepared a list 
of high grade Canadian 
Bonds suitable to the 
needs of American In- 
vestors. 
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Pringipdl and Interest 
of which are payable in 
New York. 


The abnormally low 
Canadian rate of ex- 
change makes these se- 
curities an exception- 
ally attractive purchase 
at this time. 
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We invite your in- 
quiry and will be glad 
to send you list “R-1” 
on request for your 
consideration. 













BALFOUR, WHITE 
& COMPANY 


Investment Bankers 


136 St. James Street 
Montreal, Canada 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Financial Situation 
Railroad Mergers As a Step Toward Improved Credit 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


HE dream of the great imaginative 

spirits of an earlier era in trans- 

portation may soon be realized 
through the routine action of a govern- 
ment bureau. Under the Esch Cum- 
mins Act the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is authorized to ‘suggest the 
tying together of great railroad systems 
—to place the seal of government ap- 
proval on plans of consolidation which 
were frowned upon by the government 
and by public opinion earlier in the 
century, when they were advocated by 
E. H. Harriman and James J. Hill. 

When real developments emerge out 
of this new authority of the Federal 
regulatory body, the mergers will have 
received the support of at least six 
members of the necessarily somewhat 
bureaucratic commission, and of the 
boards of directors of the two corpo- 
rations to be welded into one. 

When at ‘length the dreams of the 
dreamers in railroading come true, they 
will have received a prosaic touch from 
contact with many minds. They will 
not be the preduct of the free interplay 
of ideas of any one single genius of 
transportation. They will not be 
roughly and boldly hewn out of the 
raw timber of the ambition of any one 
man. 

As a matter of fact, there seem to be 
no Hills and Harrimans in the present 
array of railroad talent. A comrade of 
the late Mr. Harriman remarked dur- 
ing the course of an interview the other 
day that present transportation condi- 
tions repel giant figures from the rail- 
road field. Under the existing scheme, 
there is little opportunity for a railroad 
genius, with a passion for construc- 
tivity, to give free range to his imagi- 
nation. His vision cannot any longer 
wander without restraint over strange 
fields, but is of necessity limited by the 
standards and judgment of a govern- 
mental agency—the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Moreover, the new _legislation,— 
which seeks to assure, without legally 
guaranteeing, a fair return to the rail- 
roads and which at the same time limits 
the earnings of the exceptionally pros- 
perous lines,—tends to check the amount 
of profit that any individual can de- 
rive from effecting new alignments and 
associations. The whole trend of re- 
cent developments has been to minimize 
the fun and the profit in the transpor- 
tation game. Men of colossal gifts are 
therefore, in theory at least, likely to 
drift into other fields, where the re- 
strictions are not omnipresent. 


OWEVER, ours is a democratic 
country—in principle at least—and 
there is no reason perhaps why we 
should be slaves to our geniuses. In- 
stead of awaking as a nation some 
bright morning to read without warn- 
ing in the newspapers that two huge 
railroads systems have been wedded as 
a result of the arbitrary decision of a 
super-man of transportation, we shall, 
under the guidance of the Federal body, 
formulate plans for mergers only after 
pretracted hearings. Consolidations 
will be effected, not in defiance of a 
strict reading of the law, but in accord- 
ance with the formule prepared by 
Congress. Whatever the excesses and 
retardations resulting from _ rigorous 
Federal regulation of the railroads, few 
indeed are the impartial students who 
are ready to recommend a return to the 
old régime of anarchy in railroading. 
Although much of the drama will be 
extracted from forthcoming mergers by 
the nature of the new methods, the 
mere possibility of consolidations will 
bring thrills to the marketplace, where 


stocks are bought and sold and fortunes 
made—and often lost. Already, though 
the subject of unions of roads is stil] jp 
the background, the sensitive ear can 
hear rumblings in Wall Street of new 
groupings of the railroads. The Penn. 
sylvania Railroad and the New York 
New Haven and Hartford are at this 
writing mentioned by the financial gos- 
sips as principals in a forthcoming mer- 
ger, but one can be certain at this time 
that nothing final has been determined 
in the case of these two roads or ‘any 
others. 


ie is likely that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will take the initi- 
ative in the matter of consolidations, 
The new Act authorizes it to prepare a 
general plan for regrouping of the rail- 
road systems and also to approve the 
linking of any two individual systems, 
if this will not interfere unduly with 
competition. At the invitation of the 
commission, Professor William Z. Rip- 
ley, of the Economics Department of 
Harvard University, is now engaged in 
drawing up a general preliminary plan, 
which is likely to be the starting point 
of endless discussions on the subject of 
mergers. 

Although the Act is broad enough in 
the clauses under consideration to per- 
mit various kinds of mergers, leading 
railroad investment bankers incline to 
the view that, at first, consolidations 
will be limited mainly to unions of a 
short line road of relatively poor credit 
standing with a longer system enjoying 
good credit. 

From the viewpoint of the stronger 
roads, two motives will contribute toa 
decision to merge. First, the addition 
of the new mileage is likely to give it 
new gateways, to bring it to strategic 
points, and to enable it generally to 
round out and improve its lines. Sec- 
ondly, the opportunity to complete a 
transaction profitable to the corpora- 
tion and its stockholders will perhaps 
be a determining cause. The stronger 
road may assume that under its man- 
agement the unprofitable weaker road 
may be converted into a producer of 
gain. 

The object of the weaker road in 
entering an amalgamation would be to 
escape from an unprofitable, precarious 
existence, and to participate in the earn- 
ings of a profitable corporation that 
thrives under capable and efficient man- 
agement. 

To prevent huge profits to promot- 
ers of mergers obtained by pumping 
water into consolidated corporations, the 
new Railroad Act provides that the 
stocks and bonds of the combined com- 
pany shall not be in excess of the total 
property value of the wedded propet- 
ties. The principal opportunity for 
profit, therefore, must necessarily come 
from managing well a property which 
previously had been inefficiently han- 
dled. Moreover, mergers are likely to 
reduce overhead costs, for short lines— 
of 1,000 miles or less—which are likely 
to be prominent among the possible 
mergers, are compelled to carry an OI- 
ganization almost as large as the longer 
systems and the expense makes the busi- 
ness of operating such a road extremely 
hazardous and, as experience has shown, 
often unprofitable. 

The expectation of a merger between 
any two or more given companies W 
stimulate speculatior. in the securities— 
especially the common stock—of each. 

The market in rails may be expect 
to bubble with activity, as more defi- 
nite information begins to emerge I 
garding specific deals. The far-seelné 

(Continued on page 14) 
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_s Beware of False Security 


ject of OME people are probably fooling themselves with the 
ugh in idea that they will be able this year to pick and choose 
O per their cars at their leisure and at their own terms. Yet 
ine to there will be a million automobile replacements in 1921—a 
million new cars needed to replace old cars. 


Fre This is because an automobile is one of those things 
which, when people set their hearts on getting it, they 
— get it. To thousands and thousands of people ‘‘more 


e to a ” “cc ” 
idition money’’ means ‘‘new car. 

give it 4 , 
rategic In many cases the choice of the car bought will be de- 


oS termined by the power of the car and the stability of its 


lete a manufacturers. 
rpora- 


erhaps The Standard Eight is made by the Standard Steel Car 


‘aa Company of Pittsburgh. This company has the resources, 


road the equipment and the knowledge to make the Standard 
ph Fight a powerful car, and to continue making it, so long 
ad in as roads and highways are used by people in getting from 


be to 

este place to place. 

 earn- si ec 

= Vestibule Sedan, $5000 Sedan, $4800 Sedanette, $4500 Coupé, $4500 
Touring Car, $3400 Roadster, $3400 Chassis, $3150 

‘omot- Above prices f.o0. b. Butler, Pa. 

mping 

ns, the 


E STANDARD EIGHT 


y_ fo A POWERFUL CAR 


come 


which STANDARD STEEL CAR COMPANY 
ly to Automotive Dept. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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What’s 
Coming this 











Spring? 
pring: 
Are stocks a buy for the long 


swing? 
Preferred stocks or bonds 








which in the present market? 
How’ about money rates? | 
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Babson’s Reports 


“th XY 
F eceeants Barometer Letter just issued 
gives you the plain unbiased facts 
on the present situation, and fore- 
casts coming conditions with remark- 
able accuracy. It contains informa- 
tion of vital importance to every in- 
vestor. 


REPORT ON REQUEST 


Copies of the Barometer Letter are 
available for distribution to inter- 
ested investors gratis. 

Tear out the Memo—now—and hand it to 
your secretary when you dictate your mail. 
Merely Ask for Bulletin 
The Babson Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Boston, Mass. 
The Largest Organization of Its Character 

_ in the World 




















= ou OFF HERE — 
For Your 
1 MEMO Secretary 
| Write The Babson_ Statistical Organization, 
| Roger W. Babson, President, Wellesley Hills, | 
dA | 






82, Boston, Mass., as 














Organized for Service 


our object is to serve a cli- 


entele, constant, lasting and 
select; to serve it with expert 
insurance advice, insurance 
data, insurance facts and to 
solve the intricate problems of 
life insurance. 

Our compensation comes 
from the commission on in- 
surance taken out through us, 
the same as the commission 
paid to every other broker by 
statute, but the character of our 
organization, its personnel and 
equipment are founded on the 
theory of the relation between 
professional man and client. 


We will be glad to send you 
our Monthly Bulletin describ- 
ing the nature of our Service 
Department which is at your 
service whether you become 
a client or not. 


H. H. PENNOCK AGENCY 
Room 1122-120 Broadway, N. Y. 
Telephone Rector 10,000 


— 





| 








THE 
INVESTOR’S 
GUIDE 


Will publish this week a com- 
plete report of the leading stocks 
of the year, past activities and 
future outlook, important to 
every investor and trader, in- 
cluding the best 


RAILS OILS 
INDUSTRIALS 


Sent free on request 
Ask for B-2 


‘6 St. Sacrament Street 


We Have Specialized In 


CANADIAN 
SECURITIES 


for many years and among 
other issues we believe the 
following are exceptionally 
attractive purchases: 


Montreal Light, Heat & 
Power 


Laurentide 


Shawinigan Water & 
Power Co. 


Dominion Textile Com- 
pany Common, Pre- 


ferred & Bonds 





Victory Bonds 
all issues 





We have prepared a special 
letter on each of these se- 
curities giving full informa- 
tion as to their respective 
merits. 
Requests for this letter 
gladly received and we 
assure you of our prompt 


and careful attention to 
all orders large or small. 


TOUSAW, HART & ANDERSON 


Members Montreal Stock Exchange 
Montreal 














Vanity Fair’s 
Information Service 


The financial section of 
Vanity Fair is rendering 
a genuine service to 
readers regarding their 
investment problems. 


Your inquiry will receive 
our careful attention. 


Write to us without obligation 
Financial Department, Vanity Fair 
19 West 44th Si., New York City 




















a 
FLL 
R USS TES 
CORPORATION 

116 Nassau St., New York 











Kardos & Burke 


STOCKS & BONDS 
Hon. John Burke 


Formerly Treasurer of 
the United States 


L. M. Kardos, Jr. 


“PROVIDE FOR YOUR 
FUTURE NOW!” 


Let us show you how, through 
Systematic Saving and Invest- 
ments, you can lay the founda- 
tion to 


Financial Independence 


Successors to 


Kardos & Co. 


Upon request we will send you a 
FREE BOOKLET explaining an 
easy method to acquire an income 
regardless of your present earnings. 


Ask for No. 189 
32 Broadway, New York 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Chicago Brooklyn 


Direct Private Wires 


























speculator knows that, if anything 
comes of the authorization for mergers 
—and most observers do expect de- 
velopments—that the first consolidation 
will in all probability be between short 
lines of weak credit and longer lines of 
high credit. Later, a series of consoli- 
dations between groups of strong roads 
may come. 


ANY observers expect other roads 

to merge with the St. Louis & San 
Francisco Railroad Corporation and 
with the Chicago, Rock Island and Pa- 
cific. A union of such roads as the 
Western Maryland and the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie would not come as a com- 
plete shock, nor would a merger of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and the 
Great Northern and the Northern Pa- 
cific. Another type of consolidation is 
likely to be of roads that already have 
a community of interest, such as the 
Chicago North Western and the Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis, St. Paul and Omaha. 
Unquestionably, speculators will in- 
terpret mergers as favourable to stock 
prices and will begin to bid up‘ securi- 
ties affected as soon as they have either 
hunches or real information. Many ob- 


| servers of the ebb and flow of quota- 


tions that comprise the market believe 
that speculation in railroad stocks in 
the coming months will be an outstand- 
ing feature of the marketplace, and that 
the speculative appetite will be made 
all the more avid by the dynamic ex- 
pectation that new alignments are 
likely. 

Paradoxically enough, many railroad 
executives by no means hail with de- 
light this prospect for a return to the 
ideas of Hill and Harriman. When 
Senator Cummins, who is responsible 
for this phase of the new railroad leg- 
islation, sought to make mergers manda- 
tory, the Association of Railroad Exec- 
utives vigorously expressed its opposi- 
tion. The clauses enacted represented 
a compromise, which makes consolida- 
tions voluntary instead of obligatory. 

Those railroad men who are cold to 
the subject of mergers as an imme- 
diately practical matter fear that it 
might throw’a smokescreen around the 
present struggle of the roads to attain 
a better credit standing. They feel that 
the main job of the roads is to bring 
their earnings up to a sufficiently high 
level to convince holders of capital that 
they will be able fully to discharge their 
obligations. Railroad folk who take 
this position contend that the new 
Transportation Act, which provides for 
a fair return for sectional groups of 
railroads and the fall in commodity 
prices, will together operate toward the 
enhancement of railroad credit. After 
that has been heightened, the companies 
will be able to expand enough ade- 
quately to handle the country’s grow- 
ing demands for transportation. Bet- 
ter credit facilities—and the fall in com- 


|modity prices will eventually cause a 
| fall in interest rates on borrowed money 


—will make it feasible for railroads to 
purchase equipment on a greater scale, 
fully to take care of -maintenance 
charges and betterments and in other 
ways to improve the efficiency of sys- 
tems. 

Undoubtedly, no will o’ the wisp 
chase after possible mergers should re- 
tard the campaign to put the railroad 
on a more efficient basis. 

But this movement need not indefi- 
nitely defer the making of desirable 
consolidations, which must be volun- 
tary. And, since under the Act, the 


VANITY FAIR 


The Financial Situation 


(Continued from page 12) 


travelling public and shippers are te- 
quired to pay rates which will give 
groups of railroads from 514 to 6 per 
cent return on their property valuation 
it is desirable that all the leaks caused 
by inefficiency be abolished. Since the 
users of transportation are in effect 
called upon to assure the railroads of g 
fair return, nothing should stand in the 
way of railroad efficiency and economi- 
cal operation. The aim ought to. be 
te have the railroads earn a fair return 
at the lowest possible cost to shippers 
and travellers. If mergers will make 
for more economical operation and will 
result in a saving to consumers, neither 
prejudice nor XVIIIth century eco- 
nomics should be permitted to obstruct 
their consummation. 





[THE Securities Department of Messrs, 
Huth -& Company is_ offering the 
Danish Government 3% per cent loans 
of 1909, as well as the City of Copen- 
hagen 4 per cent loan of 1901. Inter- 
esting circulars have been prepared on 
both of these issues, giving the denomi- 
nations in which the bonds have been 
issued, pertinent facts as to yields and 
details on their maturity. 

Balfour, White & Company, 136 St. 
James Street, Montreal, Canada; have 
prepared an interesting letter giving de- 
tails regarding the exchange situation 
as it favourably effects the purchase of 
Canadian Securities by American in- 
vestors. This résumé briefly gives facts 
and figures as to why the rate of ex- 
change at the present time makes the 
average Canadian Security an attract- 
ive purchase to Americans. 

Horace S. Bell, of Albany, N. Y.,, is 
offering the Mississippi River Power 
Company fifteen years, 7 per cent, gold 
debenture bonds. A circular of much 
interest has been prepared which, among 
other facts, states that the Mississippi 
is the largest power company in the 
world (its capacity is one hundred and 
fifty thousand horsepower). This com- 
pany supplies the light and current to 
St. Louis, and, besides this, serves six 
million people in the Middle West. 

Kardos & Burke, 32 Broadway, New 
York, have ready for free distribution 
an interesting booklet called Provide 
for Your Future Now. It shows how 
you can attain Financial Independence 
by saving and investing systematically. 

In reviewing the financial situation 
for the past year, The Bache Review 
says, in part: The year 1920, especially 
the latter part, was marked by a credit 
strain which has rarely been equalled in 
this country, and never equalled with- 
out being followed by a financial dé- 
bacle. That the country has been able 
to pass through this period without se- 
rious disaster is due to two things: the 
fact that the Federal Reserve System 
has stood back of the banking struc- 
ture with a practically unlimited sup- 
ply of credit and of currency, and the 
fact that the banks, during the years 
of war, had piled up untold percen- 
tages of profits, which enabled them, 
without serious consequences, to stand 
heavy losses (or at least heavy paper 
losses) in carrying through, without 
bankruptcy, firms and institutions which 
were temporarily crippled and many 0 
which are still being carried. This at- 
titude of the banks has been the salva- 
tion of the industrial structure. With- 
out the Federal Reserve supplies back 
of them, they would have been com- 
pelled to let good business concerns 0 
to the wall and the falling cards would 
have swept the country with wrecks. 
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FINANCIAL FORECAST 
Third Annual 


REVIEW and OUTLOOK NUMBER 


market statistics, arranged for in- 
telligent perusal. The representative 
groups featured are as follows: 


—features the leading companies of 
all the principal industries. Not 
only are the individual achievements 
of 1920 recorded, but trade condi- 


tions are analyzed with the view of Steels Dividend Rails 
selecting the companies having the Oils Equipments 

most promising outlook for the com- Motors Copper Stocks 
ing year. Sugars Paper Stocks 
One hundred and four organizations Rubbers Food Stocks 
whose shares are traded in on the Shipping Animal Products 
Stock Exchange and Curb are treated. Tobacco Low Priced Rails 
The Review also contains valuable Luxury Merchandising 


We will be pleased to furnish copies free upon 
request. Ask for No. V.F. Edition limited. 


M. S. WOLFE w Co. 
ESTABLISHED 1906 
41 BROAD STREET—NEW YORK 











Attractive Bond Offerings 


The Sort that Institutions Buy 
Our facilities in the selection of high grade security offerings are 
backed by over eight years in the investment field. 
Personal service and advice has always been our policy in the 
judicious selection of bonds, which bear attractive yields and every 
investigation possible at our command is utilized before suggesting 
investments. 
We have among our clients a large number of Banks and In- 
surance Companies. 
A list of bonds of unquestioned merit has been prepared by us 
for your careful consideration. 


Ask fer Bond Letter D 
JOHN A. LANGAN 
Albany, New York 





90 State Street 
Private Wire to Potter Brothers & Co., New York 























Producers & Refiners Corporation 
Surplus over $5,000,000 


EARNINGS: Earnings for last six months at a rate in excess of 
* $5,000,000 per annum, or six times dividend require- 
ments on the Common stock. 


ER’ e Refineries at Tulsa and Blackwell, giving a com- 
PROP TIES: bined capacity of 10,000 barrels daily. Land owner- 
ship about 300,000 acres of leases in six states. 230 miles of pipe lines 
—600 steel tank cars. Steel storage capacity for one million barrels. 
Completely equipped plants at Salt Lake City and Provo, Utah. 


OUTPUT: It is conservatively estimated that the company is now 
: * producing 2,735,000 barrels annually. For the last fiscal 
year it received about $3.50 for its refined oil. 


Dividend Yield Around 10 Per Cent. 


EDWARD-E-EPPS & (0: 


Send for £ 
further information "ESTABLISHED 1903: Boer 7171 
and letter **A-1 25 BROAD ST., NEW YORK, 








DIVERSITY of INVESTMENT 
Yields from 534 to 614% 
We are offering a selected list of bonds which are exempt from all 
Federal Income Taxes. 
Arkansas and Jefferson Counties, Arkansas 


514% Bonds — Denomination $1000 
Principal and Semi-annual interest Feb. and Aug. 1 
Johnson County, Arkansas 
5144% Bonds—Denomination $500 


Principal and Interest (semi-annual) March and Sept. 1 


Municipal Bonds are_selling at lower prices now than at any time during the 
last twenty years. Further detailed information gladly sent gratis on request. 


Ask for list “V.F.-3” 


WALTER E. ORTHWEIN 


“ESTABLISHED 1898 
Specialists in Municipal Bonds 


220 North Fourth Street 





St. Louis, Mo. 





























1920 BOND PRICES 


Lowest of the Century 


NOT for 70 years have bond prices offered such 
opportunities for both safe and profitable in- 
vestment. 


;{IGH commodity prices with the ensuing low 

purchasing power of the dollar have brought 
about high interest rates. This has resulted in low 
bond prices, although the security behind the bonds 
of representative corporations is greater than ever 
before. Noted economists believe that the upward 
trend has begun. 


Write for list of selected bonds which 
offer safety, large income and oppor- 
tunity for substantial increase in value 


L. L. WINKELMAN & Co. 
62 Broad Street, New York 


TELEPHONE, BROAD 6470 


Branch Offices 
in Leading Cities 


Direct Wires 
to Various Markets 
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OSBORN 


For any wear—anywhere 


With all their excellence of style and fineness of 
workmanship, Earl & Wilson Soft Collars cost 
no more than others. 











Collars 
& Shirts 


EARL & WILSON ‘or,ny. 
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What does it cost you to 
maintain your hosiery equip- 
ment? One buys the motor 
car that, according to his 
means, will carry him over the 
longest miles, in the greatest 
elegance and comfort, at the 
lowest cost. Phoenix hosiery 
has taken the lead in world sales 
because of its outstanding mile- 
age endurance. And as a natu- 
ral accompaniment of that en- 
durance come its lasting beauty, 
its downright comfort and 
its low cost of maintenance. 

















PHOENIX 


HOSIERY 

















HIS FIRST DRESS SHIRT—-NATURALLY AN ARROW-DONCHESTER 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., Troy, New York 

















ZDAN IS POWERED WITIL THE FAMOUS 44-110RSEPOWER, OVERHEAD-VALVE OAKLAND ENGINE 








HE pronounced value now offered in the 

Oakland Sensible Six Sedan is made up of three 
major elements. First, the high order of service that 
the car invariably delivers. Second, the exceedingly 
low cost of this service to the Oakland owner. Third, 
the very moderate price at which this competent car is 
sold. The present Oakland combines these essential 
factors in a measure beyond anything in previous 
Oakland experience. Today, the Oakland Sedan rep- 
resents a worth not to be equaled in any earlier type of 
motor car. 





Open Car, $1395; Roavster, $1355; Four Door Sepan, $2065; Coupe, $2065 
F. O. B. Pontiac, Micu. AppiTionaL FoR WirE Wueet Eguipment, $85 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Pontiac, Michigan 
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COPYRIGHT 1920 AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


The Memomble Function 


WY HERE hospitality is genuine—where good spirits are 
spontaneous—where Service is perfection and where 
COMFORT is Supreme. 

How much depends upon the steady flow of warmth 
to maintain the proper temperature for lightly clad guests! 

The hostess may dismiss worry from her mind when 
the home is heated by an IDEAL Type “A” Heat Machine. 

Automatically controlled Day and Night, it silently 
sends soft June-like warmth to all rooms. Costly coal is 
burned with scientific exactness—every heat unit is made 
to do its work. 

The resultant record of economy shows an average fuel 
———— saving of 334%. This in few years, saves the cost of instal- 
lation of an IDEAL Type “A” Heat Machine with the hand- 
some and efficient AMERICAN CORTO Radiators. 


Write for catalog with test-chart records of efficiency and economy 


The IDEAL Type A” AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Dept. 28 - NEW YORK and CHICAGO 


f | Mi A Sales Branches and Showrooms in all large cities 
eat ac iné Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 











“Just as every attic has a past—so 
every cellar has a future”—with 














THEY ARE GOOD TASTE 





irange tt wasn-t thought of before! It's so simple! 








FAMOUS CIGARETTES 


ound's 


Capt. X’s big idea —a round 
cigarette, loosely rolled, made from the 
famous PALL MALL blend of 42 dif- 
ferent kinds of Turkish tobacco. A 
cigarette that does not have to be tap- 
ped, squeezed or loosened—a cigarette 
with a free and easy draught. Plain 
ends. ‘Read the story of Capt. X.” 


“They Are Good Taste” 
20 PALL MALL ROUNDS (plain 50° 


ends) in the new foil box . . 





PALL MALL (REGULAR) PLAIN OR CORK, IN BOXES 


OF 10, 50, OR 100 AS USUAL 








MARC 
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Crane “NOVA” 
Vitroware Lavatory 


/ 


A, Matter 
of Foresight 


HE kind of service given by heating, plumb- 
iS ing and sanitation systems so directly affects 
1 the prestige and earning capacity of modern office 
buildings that it is a matter of business foresight 
to obtain Crane reliability in all details of these 
. = systems. 






















































































Crane Service supplies “Anything for any pipe- 
line;” it provides the desired quality in precisely 
the form needed for each use; it gives an added 
factor of stability to every building investment; 
it is nationally available through sixty-two 
branches and exhibit rooms in principal cities. 























We are manufacturers of about 20,000 articles, 
including valves, pipe fittings and steam special- 
ties, made of brass, iron, ferrosteel, cast steel and 
forged steel, in all sizes, for all pressures and all 
purposes, and are distributors of pipe, heating 
and plumbing materials. 











Crane Drainage Fittings 
insure continuous Flow. 
No pockets for lodge- 
ment of solid matter. 





































































































THERE IS A NEARBY CRANE BRANCH TO GIVE YOU CRANE SERVICE 


SYRACUSE 


BOSTON 

SPRINGFIELD BUFFALO INDIANAPOLIS WATERTOWN 

BRIOGECORT  EAVANWaN Guicace, «GREAT FALLS 

ROCHESTER KNOXVILLE ® ROCKFORD BILLINGS 
IRMINGHAM 


NEW YORK B OSHKOSH SPOKANE 
BAGoeten EYEE Hoc igen eyhtigsieesg Saveneoar>® Sachure 
ALBANY MUSKOGEE - - DES MOINES PORTLAND 
PHILADELPHIA TULSA | VALVES- PIPE FITTINGS - SANITARY FIXTURES OMAHA BOCATELEO. 
AKE 
NEWARK WICHITA CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS ST. PAUL OGDEN 
CAMDEN ST. LOUIS 23 W 44% ST. ano 22 W. 45 ST. 1105-1107 BOARD WALK MINNEAPOLIS SACRAMENTO 
BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY NEW YORK CITY ATLANTIC CITY WINONA OA 
WASHINGTON TERRE HAUTE To which the Public is cordially invited DULUTH SAN FRANCISCO 
on Works: CHICAGO; BRIDGEPORT: BIRMINGHAM LOS. ANGELES 
AN 
19-28 0 ay nad Se On. CRANE \ MONTREAL (HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS); TORONTO, VANCOUVER, WINNIPEG, CRANE-BENNETT LTD. 
301 BRANNAN ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. LIMITED § SYDNEY, N. S.W.. QUEBEC, HALIFAX, OTTAWA, REGINA, CALGARY 48-51 LEMAN ST., LONOON, ENGLANO 


CINCINNATI FARGO 


36 AVE. DE L'OPERA, PARIS, FRANCE 
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The true portrait 
of Caruso’s art 





When you hear a Victor Record of Caruso’s voice 
played on the Victrola, you hear the great tenor exactly 
as he wishes you to hear him. Only the Victor process 
of reproduction can bring out all the wonderful beauty 
of tone which the Victor process of recording put into 
the record. 

After their records have passed the critical judgment 
of the officials of the Victor Recording Laboratory, the 
great artists who make Victor Records pass judgment 
upon themselves as they are heard on the Victrola and 
they must give the final approval before any of their 
records are released to the public. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. Victor dealers everywhere. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 








“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


This trademark and the trademarked 

word ‘‘Victrola’’ identify 211 our products. 

Look under the lid! _ Look on the label! 

VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
Camden, N J. 
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It Happened In Limbo 


Showing the Danger of Trying Scales on the Judgment Trump 


his white wings with the scarlet tips, 

looked at the judgment trump and 
wrinkled—for a moment only—his straight 
but god-like nose. Then with an airy ges- 
ture, he waved to him a small and agile 
cherub.. 

“I say, could you get me a little brass 
polish. This celestial dew is quite hard on 
brasses. You never know just when you'll 
want to blow it.” In a twinkling of the 
well-known’ eye—which form's a sort of 
heavenly time-clock—the cherub was back, 
a phial of brass-polish and a drift-of ragged 
clouds caught in his teeth. Poor dears! 
fashioned only with heads and small, downy 
wings, they have no hands. 

Again the eyes twinkled, and the Judg- 
ment Trump shone as when the morning 
stars threw down their spears and sang to- 
gether with dulcet voices. 

Gabriel put his lips to the mouth of the 
horn and inadvertently blew a short but 
fatal blast. 


Ths Angel Gabriel, modestly folding 


“TD EALLY, you know,” drawled Tommy 

Rhinelander, “it was most inconve- 
nient. That blinked hooting caught me just 
as I was hopping into the club. I felt as if 
I ought to spring to horse crying: ‘Yoicks, 
Yoicks!’ and all that.” 

“Well, as for me,” said Tony Schuyler, 
“I was just stepping out of my bath. I 
had scarcely time to slip into this bathrobe. 
If it’s really true that marriages are made 
in Heaven, it’s a great chance I'll have in 
this get-up!” 

The party, somewhat more gay than 
might have been expected from: the abrupt- 
ness with which it had been plunged into 
eternity, drifted toward a large gate, onyx 
with arabesques of chrysolite. These 
people, ever alert to be in.on the latest move- 
ment of life and art, had mistaken Gabriel’s 
trial note for the veritable blast of the last 
trumpet, and so had suddenly left their an- 
noyed families and hurried toward judg- 
ment, breaking, in the process, three hun- 
dred and thirty-four dinner engagements, 
fourteen business appointments and two 
hundred and ninety-eight assignations for 
afternoon tea. 

“Oh, dear, dear!” moaned Mrs. Stuy- 
vesant Murray-Hill. ‘They won’t be a 
bit careful who they let into Heaven!” (Mrs. 
Murray-Hill had been much too important 
a person on earth to bother about whos and 
whoms.) ‘The only saint I should ever feel 
quite comfortable with would be St. An- 
thony, who, I understand, was quite promi- 
nent socially in Alexandria, before he took 
up welfare work in the Desert.” 

“Well, my dear,” returned Mrs. Bryant 
Riverside. “If I were you, I’d not attempt 
to criticize Heaven, when we shall all have 
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SKETCH BY ETHEL PLUMMER 


POLLY FITZROY 


Whose idea of Heaven was that it 
was the place where you could 
always be late to engagements 
while everybody else kept theirs 


to spend the rest of our days there. I am 
sure it’s a very nice place, from all I’ve 
heard of it, though I dare say the singing 
will get a little tiresome. I always had such 
trouble keeping awake at the opera, until I 
hit on the device of watching the entrances 
and exits in the boxes. The people in the 
boxes always seemed to be so much more 
lifelike than the people on the stage and I 
am sure, more genteel.” 

The party had now reached the dock, 
which was of jacynth inlaid with chalced- 
ony, with a great flight of marble stairs 
running down to the water. 

Polly Fitzroy, the season’s prettiest dé- 
butante, began jumping up and‘ dewn with 
excitement. 
stairs.” If it were not that such -fashion- 
able persons never squeal, I should say 
that’s what Polly was doing. ‘As soon as 
this silly judgment is over, I’m going to 
give a party here. There never were enough 
stairs to go round, because everybody wants 
to sit out their dances. Of course, this 
idea of. never having any night is a nui- 
sance, but perhaps if I am very nice to Lu- 
cifer, or whoever it is that looks after the 
sun and such things, I might arrange it.” 


HERE presently appeared, moving over 
the water, a boat shaped like the pod 
of an enormous pea, fitted with purple sails, 


“Look at these marvellous. 


and with a young and sprightly angel on 
the quarter deck directing the winds how 
to blow it toward the dock. ‘I wonder, I 
wonder,” mused the Reverend Towering 
Spires, who had more black sheep in his 
flock than any pastor on Fifth Avenue, “if 
any one could object to those little teas at 
the Ritz—they were perfectly innocent, 
merely parochial, of course. But then, one 
can hardly hope for a mundane outlook 
from the Heavenly Host.” 

By this time, all New York—that is, all 
New York that really mattered—was mov- 
ing waveringly down the long stairs to the 
boat. The young angel leapt out, took hold 
of Mrs. Riverside and looked rapidly into 
her soul. Then he fixed a seal to her fore- 
head, much as if he were tagging a pack- 
age for express. 

In like manner, all the passengers had 
their souls examined and the seal put on 
their foreheads. 


*¢]F this is the Last Judgment,” said Polly 

Fitzroy; “isn’t it too like getting by 
the customs. I thought it would be much 
more like a divorce court, and you’d find 
out all the latest and most exciting scandal 
about your friends.” 

The entire party moved off in the out- 
ward sailing boat. 

Mrs. Leffingwell Carter leaned capacious- 
ly against the side-rail. ‘I wish I knew 
how that last no-trump turned out. I al- 
ways supposed in Heaven you’d know 
everything like that.” 

The boat presently docked in sight of a 
large city, securely walled with seven times 
circled brass. 

“All out for Hell!’ shouted the Angel 
through a mother-of-pearl megaphone. 

“Hell? Hell! Well I never!” Mrs. 
Murray-Hill was about to faint and then 
remembered she was a shade. “Do you 
mean to say we’ve been consigned to Hell?” 

“Well, I dare say,” murmured the Rev. 
Towering: Spires. “I should have found 
Heaven a little naive for my taste, though I 
am broad-minded, of course.” 

“Would you look!” cried Polly Fitzroy, 
leaping from the gang-plank and rushing 
to a huge pile of booklets bound in brilliant 
paper covers. “Would you just look! Isn’t 
it too wonderful!” 

“O, ves!” said the angel with a careless, 
but majestic gesture. ‘It’s a new dispensa- 
tion. They’ve always said the first hun- 
dred years in Hell were the hardest, so we 
are trying to ease things a bit for the poor 
sinners. All those who are here because 
they were just a little too frivolous, or gay 
or clever, too—shall I say too mundane for 
Heaven, are allotted a hundred years’ sub- 
scription to Vanity Fair.” 

M. O. H. 














VANITY Far 


An Exquisite Boudoir 
~ at the DamptonShops 


UGGESTIVE of Fontainbleau is this 

exquisite boudoir; the ivory walls ac- 
cented with gold on the carving of the 
paneling and the window draperies of 
gold silk embroidered in subtle tones of 
mauve, green and rose which are re- 
peated in the cover of the carved chaise- 
longue and the Aubusson carpet. 


In the ever-changing exhibits of in- 
teriors at the Hampton Shops you will 
find such fine examples of old French 
marqueterie as this interesting desk, as 
well as handmade reproductions of the 
designs of the famous XVIII Century 
French and English cabinet makers. 
Here also you will find the able assistance 
of the Hampton Decorators who are 
equipped to carry out in every detail, in- 
teriors harmonious with any architectural 
setting. 


Hampeon Shops 


18 East 508 Street: 
facing St. Patricks Cathedral 
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DRAWING BY FISH 


A Strange Scene in Greenwich Village. Mr. Harvey P. Kellogg, the Linoleum King of Cleveland, 
is in New York, holding the attention of the throng at “The Flying Cheese” tea-room. How does 
he do it? Easily enough. You can do it, too, if you follow his example and read “Vanity Fair” 
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VANITY FAIR 


Monet—Last Survivor of the Old Guard 


(CLAUDE MONET, who is now eighty years of age, is the 
only remaining member of a little group of painters— 
Degas, Manet, Renoir and several others—known as the 
Master Impressionists. These men, fifty years ago, by their 
work, scandalized, shocked and amused the Parisian art 
world, but gradually won great fame, and ended by thor- 
oughly revolutionizing modern painting. They absolutely 
refused to paint nature according to fixed rules or outworn 
conventions, congealed in form and devoid of colour, but 


aimed to render in a wholly new way, the effects of the 
light, the vibration of colour and the ever changing quality 
of “atmosphere” in nature. They also insisted upon painting 
everything and anything which struck their fancy. 

Monet, the master among masters, is a man without re- 
proach. He has never made a concession; he has always 
been true to his ideals and convictions; he has suffered pov- 
erty, abuse and ridicule in the same proud and silent manner, 
as he today accepts the world’s applause, fortune and fame. 
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Why There Must Be a Midwestern Literature 


_ And What a Half-Filled Milk Bottle Can Do for an American Author 


room on the top floor of an old house on 

the North Side in Chicago. It was August 
and the night was hot. Until after midnight 
I sut—the sweat trickling down my back— 
under a lamp, trying to feel my way into the 
lives of the people who were trying also to 
live in the tale I was writing. 

It was a hopeless affair. 

I became involved in the efforts of the 
shadowy people and they in turn became in- 
volved in the fact of the hot, uncomfortable 
room, in the fact that, although it was what 
the farmers of the Middle West call ‘good 
corn-growing weather,” it was plain hell to be 
alive in Chicago. Hand in hand the shadowy 
people and myself groped our way through a 
forest in which the leaves had all been burned 
oft the trees. ‘The hot ground burned the skoes 
off our feet. We were striving to make our 
way through the forest and into some cool, 
beautiful city. ‘The fact is, as you will clearly 
understand, I was a little off my head. 

When I gave up the struggle and got to my 
feet the chairs in the room danced about. They 
also were running aimlessly through a hot 
burning land and striving to reach some mythi- 
cal city. “I’d better get out of here and go 
for a walk or jump into the lake and cool 
myself off,” I thought. 

I went down out of my room and into the 
street. Ona lower floor of the house lived 
two burlesque actresses who had just come in 
from their evening’s work. They sat in their 
toom talking. As I reached the street, some- 
thing heavy whirled past my head and broke 
on the stone pavement. A white liquid spurted 
over my clothes. The sharp angry voice of 
one of the actresses could be heard coming 
from the one lighted room of the house. “O, 
Hell! We live such damn lives, we do, and 
live in such a town. A dog is better off. And 
how they are going to take booze away from 
us. I come home from working in that hot 
theater on a night like this and what do I 
see?—a half-filled bottle of spoiled milk 
standing on a window sill. I won’t stand it. 
I've got to smash something,” she cried. 

I walked eastward from my house. From 
the Northwestern end of the city great hordes 
of men, women and children had come to spend 
the night out of doors by the shore of the lake. 
It was hot there, too. The air was heavy with 
a sense of struggle. On a few hundred acres 
of flat land two million people were striving 


| LIVED, during that summer, in a large 


By SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


to sleep and not succeeding. Out of the half 
darkness beyond the strip of park land, at the 
waters edge, the huge empty houses of Chi- 
cago’s fashionable folk made a greyish blue 
blot against the sky. “Thank the gods,” I 
thought, “there are some people who can get 
out of here, who can go to the seashore, or to 
Europe.” I stumbled in the half darkness 
over the legs of a woman who was lying and 
trying to sleep on the grass. A baby lay be- 
side her and when she sat up it began to cry. 
I muttered an apology and stepped aside. My 
foot struck a _ half-filled milk bottle and 
knocked it over, the milk running out on the 
grass. “‘O, I’m sorry,” I cried. ‘““Never mind,” 
the woman answered, “the milk is sour.” 


The Transfiguration of Chicago 


Hé is a tall, stoop-shouldered man with 
prematurely greyed hair and works as a 
copy writer in an advertising agency here in 
Chicago. On that night in August I met him 
walking with quick eager strides along the 
shore of the lake and past the tired petulant 
people. He did not see me at first and I 
wondered at the evidences of life in him when 
everyone else seemed half dead; but a street 
lamp hanging over a nearby roadway threw 
its light down upon my face, and he pounced. 
“Here you, come up to my place,” he said 
sharply. ‘I’ve got something to show you. 
I was on my way down to see you. That’s 
where I was going,” he lied as he hurried me 
along. 

We went to his apartment on a street lead- 
ing back from the lake and the park. Ger- 
man, Polish, Italian and Jewish families, 
equipped with soiled blankets and the ever- 
present, half-filled bottles of milk, had come 
prepared to spend the night out of doors; but 
the Americans in the crowds were giving up 
the struggle to find a cool spot, and a little 
stream of them trickled along the sidewalks, 
going back to hot beds in the hot houses. 

It was past one o'clock and my friend’s 
apartment was disorderly as well as hot. He 
explained that his wife, with their two chil- 
dren, had gone home to visit her mother on a 
farm near Springfield, Illinois. 

We took off our coats and sat down. My 
friend’s thin cheeks were flushed and his eyes 
shone. “You know—well—you see,” he be- 
gan, and then hesitated and laughed like an 
embarrassed schoolboy. ‘Well, now,” he be- 
gan again, “I’ve long been wanting to write 


something real, something besides advertise- 
ments. I suppose I’m silly, but that’s the way 
I am. It’s been my dream to write something 
stirring and big. I suppose it’s the dream of 
all advertising writers, eh? Now look here— 
don’t you go laughing. I think I’ve done it.” 

He explained that he had written a thing 
concerning Chicago, the capital and heart, as 
he said, of the whole Central West. He grew 
angry. “People come here from the East or 
from farms or from little holes of towns like 
I came from and they think it smart to run 
Chicago into the ground,” he declared. “I 
thought I’d show ’em up,” he added, jumping 
up and walking nervously about the room. 

He handed me many sheets of paper covered 
with hastily scrawled words, but I protested 
and asked him to read it aloud. He did, 
standing with his back to me. There was a 
quiver in his voice. The thing he had written 
concerned some mythical town I had never 
seen. He called it Chicago, but in the same 
breath spoke of great streets flaming with col- 
ours, ghost-like buildings flung into the sky 
and a river running down a path of gold into 
the boundless West. It was the city I and the 
people in my own story, and even the chairs 
in my room, had been trying to find, when I 
went off my head an hour before. The people 
of his city, he said, were a cool-headed, brave 
people, marching forward to some spiritual 
triumph, the promise of which was inherent 
in the physical aspects of the town. 

Now I am one who, by the careful cultiva- 
tion of certain traits in my character, have 
succeeded in building up the more brutal side 
of my nature, but I cannot knock women and 
children down in order to get aboard Chicago 
street cars nor can I tell an author to his face 
that I think his work is rotten. 

“You're all right, Ed. You’re great. Why 
you’ve knocked out a regular soc-dolager of a 
masterpiece here. Why you sound as good as 
Henry Mencken, writing about Chicago as the 
literary center of America, and you've lived in 
Chicago and he never did. The only thing I 
can see you’ve missed is a little something 
about the stockyards, and you can put that in 
later,” I added and prepared to depart. 

‘“What’s this,” I asked, picking up a half 
dozen sheets of paper that lay on the floor by 
my chair. I read it eagerly. And, when I 
had finished reading it, he stammered and 
apologized and then, stepping across the room, 
jerked, the sheets out of my hand and threw 
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them out at an open window. “I wish you 
hadn't seen that. It’s something else I wrote 
about Chicago,” he explained. He was flus- 
tered. 

‘You see the night was so hot, and, down at 
the office, I had to write a condensed milk 
advertisement just as I was sneaking away to 
come home and ‘work on this other thing, and 
the street car was so crowded and the people 
stank so, and when I finally got home here— 
the wife being gone—the place was a mess. 
Well, I couldn't write and I was sore. It’s 
been my chance, you see, the wife and kids 
being gone and the house quiet. I went for a 
walk. I think I went a little off my head. 
Then I came home and wrote that thing I've 
just thrown out of the window.” 

He grew cheerful again. “O, well—it’s all 
right. Writing that fool thing stirred me up 
and enabled me to write this other stuff, this 
real stuff I showed you first about Chicago.” 


The Milk Bottle Motif 


ND so I went home and to bed, having in 
this odd way stumbled upon another bit 
of the kind of writing that is—for better or 
worse—really presenting the lives of the people 
of these towns and cities—sometimes in prose, 
sometimes in stirring colourful song. It was 
the kind of thing Mr. Sandburg or Mr. Mas- 
ters might have done after an evening’s walk 
in, say West Congress Street, in Chicago. 

The thing I had read of Ed’s, centered 
about a half-filled bottle of spoiled milk stand- 
ing dim in the moonlight on a window sill. 
(There had been a moon earlier on that August 
evening, a new moon, a thin crescent golden 
streak on the sky.) What had happened to 
my friend, the advertising writer, was some- 
thing like this—I figured it all out as I lay 
sleepless in bed after our talk. 

I am sure I do not know whether or not it 
is true that all advertising writers, like news- 
paper men, want to do other kinds of writing, 
but Ed did. The August day that had pre- 
ceded the hot night had been a hard one for 
him to get through. All day he had been want- 
ing to be at home in his quiet house producing 
literature rather than sitting in an office and 
writing advertisements. In the late afternoon, 
when he had thought his desk cleared for the 
day, the boss of the copy writers came and 
ordered him to write a page advertisement for 
the magazines on the subject of condensed 
milk. ‘We got a chance to get a new account 
if we can knock out some crackerjack stuff in 
a hurry,” he said. “I’m sorry to have to put 
it up to you on such a rotten hot day, Ed, but 
we're up against it. Let’s see if you’ve got 
some of the old pep. Get down to hardpan 
now and knock out something snappy and un- 
usual before you go home.” 

Ed had tried. He put away the thoughts 
he had been having about the city beautiful— 
the glowing city of the plains—and got right 
down to business. He thought about milk, 
milk for the little children, the Chicagoans of 
the future, milk that would produce a little 
cream to put in the coffee of advertising writers 
in the morning, sweet fresh milk to keep all 
his brother and sister Chicagoans robust and 
strong. What Ed really wanted was a long cool 
drink of something with a kick in it, but he 
tried to make himself think he wanted a drink 
of milk. He gave himself over to thoughts 
of milk, milk condensed and vellow, milk 
warm from the cows his father owned when 
he was a boy—his mind launched a little boat 
and he set out upon a sea of milk. 

Out of it all he got an original advertise- 





ment. The sea of milk on which he sailed 
became a mountain of cans of condensed milk, 
but out of the fancy he got what, in adver- 
tising agencies, is called an idea. He made 
a crude sketch for a picture showing wide 
rolling green fields dotted with white farm 
houses. Cows grazed on the green hills and 
at one side of the picture a barefooted boy was 
driving a herd of Jersey cows out of the sweet 
fair land and down a lane into a kind of fun- 
nel at the small end of which was a tin of the 
condensed milk. Over the picture he put a 
heading: “The health and freshness of a 
whole countryside is condensed into one can 
of Bottsford’s Condensed Milk.” The head 
copy writer said it was a humdinger. 


An August Evening Walk 


ND then Ed went home. He wanted to 
begin writing about the city beautiful at 
once and so didn't go out to dinner, but fished 
about in the ice chest and found some cold 
meat, out of which he made himself a sand- 
wich. Also, he poured himself a glass of milk, 
but it was sour. ‘“O, damn,” he’ said and 
poured it into the kitchen sink. 

As Ed explained to me later, he sat down 
and tried to begin writing his real stuff at 
once, but he couldn’t seem to get into it. The 
last hour in the office, the trip home in the 
hot smelly car, and the taste of the sour milk 
in his mouth had stirred his nerves. The 
truth is that Ed has a rather sensitive, finely 
balanced nature and it had got mussed up. 

He took a walk and tried to think, but his 
mind wouldn’t stay where he wanted it to. 
Ed is now a man of nearly forty and on that 
night his mind ran back to his young man- 
hood in the city—and stayed there. Like other 
boys who have become grown men in Chicago, 
he had come to the city from a farm at the 
edge of a prairie town, and, like all such town 
boys, he had come filled with vague dreams. 

What things he had hungered to do, and be, 
in Chicago! What he had done you can fancy. 
For one thing he had got himself married and 
now lived in the apartment on the North Side. 
To give a real picture of his life during the 
twelve or fifteen years that had slipped away 
since he was a young man would involve writ- 
ing a novel, and that isn’t my purpose. 

And, anyway, there he was in his room— 
come home from his walk—and it was hot and 
still and he couldn’t manage to get into his 
masterpiece. How quiet it was there with the 
wife and children away. His mind stayed on 
the subject of his youth in the city. 

He remembered a night of his young man- 
hood when he had gone out to walk, just as he 
did on that August evening. Then his life 
wasn’t complicated by the fact of the wife and 
children and he lived alone in one room; but 
something had got on his nerves then, too. On 
that evening long ago he grew restless in his 
room and went out to walk. It was summer 
and first he went down by the river where ships 
were being loaded and then to a crowded park 
where girls and young fellows walk about. 

He grew bold and spoke to a woman who 
sat alone on a park bench. She let him sit 
beside her and, because it was dark and she 
was silent, words came to his lips. The night 
had made him sentimental. “Human beings 
are such hard things to get at. I wish I could 
come close to some one and talk,” he said. 
“O, vou go on. What are you doing? You 
trving to kid me?” the woman answered. 

Ed jumped and walked away. He went into 
a long street lined with silent dark buildings 
and then stopped and looked about. What he 
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wanted was to believe that in the apartment 
buildings were people who lived intense, eager 
lives, who had great dreams, who were capable 
of great adventures. “They are really only 
separated from me by the brick walls,” he 
thought. 

It was then that the milk bottle theme got 
hold of him. He went into an alleyway to 
look at the backs of the apartment buildings 
and, on that evening also, there was a moon, 
Its light fell upon a long row of the half-tilled 
bottles standing on window sills. 

Something within him went a little sick and 
he hurried out of the alleyway and into the 
street. A man and woman walked past him 
and stopped before the entrance of one of the 
buildings. Hoping they might turn out to be 
lovers, he concealed himself in the entrance 
to another building to listen to their con- 
versation. 

The couple turned out to be man and wife 
and they were quarreling. Ed heard the 
woman’s voice saying: “You come in here, 
You can’t put that over on me. You say you 
just want to take a walk, but I know you, 
You want to go out and blow in some money, 
What I’d like to know is why you don’t loosen 
up a little for me.” 


Murder by Milk Bottle 


HAT is the story of what happened to Ed 

when, as a young man, he went to walk 
in the city in the evening, and when he had 
become a man of forty and went out of his 
house wanting to dream and think of a city 
beautiful, much the same sort of thing hap- 
pened. Perhaps the writing of the condensed 
milk advertisement and the taste of the sour 
milk he had got out of the ice box had some- 
thing to do with his mood; but, anyway, milk 
bottles, like a refrain in a song, got into his 
brain. They seemed to sit and mock him 
from the windows of all the buildings in all 
the streets, and when he turned to look at peo- 
ple, he met the crowds from the West and the 
Northwest Sides coming to the park and the 
lake. At the head of each little group of 
people marched a woman who carried a milk 
bottle swinging in her hand. 

And so, on that August night, Ed went 
home angry and disturbed, and in anger wrote 
of his city. Like the burlesque actress in my 
house he wanted to smash something and, as 
milk bottles were in his mind, he wanted to 
smash milk bottles. “I could grasp the handle 
of a milk bottle. It fits the hand. I could 
kill a man or woman with such a thing,” he 
thought desperately. 

He wrote, you see, the five or six sheets I 
had read in that mood and then felt better. 
And after that he wrote about the ghostlike 
buildings flung into the sky by the hands of 
a brave adventurous people, and about the 
river that runs down a path of gold, and into 
the boundless West. 

As you have already concluded, the city he 
described in his masterpiece was lifeless, but 
the city he, in a queer way, expressed in what 
he wrote about the milk bottle could not be 
forgotten. There was, in spite of his anger 
and perhaps because of it, a lovely singing 
quality in the thing. In those few scrawled 
pages the miracle had been worked. I was 4 
fool not to have put the sheets into my pocket. 
When I went down out of his apartment that 
evening I did look for them in a dark alley- 
way, but they had become lost in a sea of rub- 
bish that had leaked over the tops of a long 
row of tin ash cans that stood at the foot of 
a stairway leading from the apartments above. 
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‘“Deburau” And The Others 


Drama Comes Out of the Kitchen and Wins a Place for the Play of Ful! Gestures and Emotions 


common with the game called tag. I 
haven’t played it lately and it may be that 
in recent years there has been a meeting of 
the rules committee to revolutionize the sport, 
but, some years ago, it was conducted with 
two domains of safety, called hunks, on either 
side of the street, while all the territory be- 
tween was dangerous ground, in which a play- 
er was exposed to capture and misfortune. 
Just so there should be two hunks in the 
theatre. The dramatist may choose the side 
of the street in which all things crowd as close 
to reality as the stage will permit, or he may 
cross over into the land of lace and gesture, 
and verse, and round heroic phrases. Only 
he must make up his mind as to which is his 
hunk. He may not linger in the dangerous 
domain which belongs to neither. 
From this point of view the two best plays 
recently seen in the theatre are Sacha Guitry’s 
Deburau and St. John Ervine’s Mixed Mar- 
riage. Each keeps pretty fairly to its own 
side of the street. The folk in Mixed Marriage 
talk as people do; the characters in Deburau, 
as we should like to have them. Deburau, the 
great clown, is speaking to a press man about 
his early career in a travelling circus, and he 
says: 
“The ‘world was our tight rope. I some- 
times see 

In my dreams the whole world tented be- 
neath the fold 

Of the skies. And that old rope slung so 
high in air 

That it stretches over sea and land. And, 
one by one, 

Their figures black against a shining sun, 

My father, my brothers, my sisters, all 
silently, solemnly passing there.” 


To theatre, it seems to me, has much in 


In other words Deburau is a play in which 
no more than a reporter’s question is sufficient 
to send an actor off into rhymed and metred 
eloquence. Now, as a matter of fact, I know 
perfectly well that interviews are not like that 
at all. If it were realistic drama, the actor 
would say: “Well, I certainly had ’em go- 
ing tonight. What is it you want to know? 
Oh, yes, my early career. Well, I come from 
one of the oldest families in St. Louis o 

Ervine, indeed, is such a steadfast realist 
that even murder and sudden death cannot 
move his characters to round talk. In John 
Ferguson the young lad went out to give him- 
self up to the police for conviction and execu- 
tion, remarking, “It looks like rain”, while 
Mrs. Rainey in Mixed Marriage expresses her 
feeling that everything has gone to wrack and 
tuln by sitting down to darn socks. 


Mr. Barker’s Rhymes 


TH virtue of the method employed by 
Sacha Guitry, and by Granville Barker, 
who has made the adaptation of Deburau into 
English, lies in its frankness. ‘The audience 
knows from the beginning just which side of 
the street has been chosen for the play. No 
attempt is made to hide artificialities. They 
are invited to enter and take seats well up in 
front. If the long arm of coincidence, by any 
chance, thrusts itself into the action of the 





By HEYWOOD BROUN 


piece, nobody says “Shush!” and attempts to 
overlook its presence. Instead, the author 
greets it boldly with a cheery ‘“How-do-you- 
do” and rushes over to shake the thin hand of 
the long arm. In a prefatory note to the pub- 
lished edition of Deburau, Granville Barker 
admits, gleefully enough, that he has main- 
tained Guitry’s method of peppering the play 
with rhymes in order “that a certain amusing 
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AGNES MACK 


A graceful and adventurous figure in the 
theatrical life of New York. Miss Mack is 
a youthful Bostonian who, every day, dives 
from just under the roof of the Hippodrome, 
to the tank 100 feet below, taking the water 
with the accumulated energy of 1100 foot- 
pounds. It must be remembered that 125 
feet is certain death, to appreciate Miss 
Mack’s imperturbable coolness of nerve 


artificiality, even method 
might be added”. 

I must confess that there are moments in 
the rhyming of Granville Barker when I could 
do with a little less pepper and rather more 
oil. 

“Pleasure seekers of Paris, you never need 

be at a 
Loss for amusement while you have our 
theatre.” 


impertinence, of 


Such a rhyme burns the tongue, nor do I 
like Constanza and “tight-rope dancer”. Then, 
too, there is the difficulty that verse is a medi- 
um to which the average actor in the modern 
theatre is quite unaccustomed. It renders him 
self-conscious. A rhymed couplet weighs on 
him like a mission in life. All the major 
players in Deburau were admirably free of 
this fault, but some of the minor figures were 
too intent on making the audience realize that 
they were in the presence of poetry and more 
particularly of rhyme. One would hear that 
something or other was “pretty thrifty” and 
then with all the strained attention of a man 
waiting for the other boot to fall, he would 


sit tense until the truth came out that it cost 
no more than “two francs fifty”. 

Verse was no such burden to Lionel Atwill. 
When Barker provided him with beautiful ma- 
terial such as the picture of Europe lying under 
the gigantic tightrope, he brought out its beau- 
ties. But he was never at a loss even when 
Mr. Barker’s muse was in third speed. There 
were times when the adaptor seemed bent on 
tossing a succession of short rhymed couplets 
about the head of the actor as if he had been 
a much prized cane in a country fair booth. 
Atwill never wavered. Through good verse 
and poor he held a steady course, creating a 
character: It may be that all the great actors 
are dead, but in their absence I beg leave to 
make at least a temporary use of “great” for 
Atwill in Deburau. It is a performance of 
grace, humour, exceeding charm and fire. One 
or two critics have balked at this quality in 
Atwill and have expressed themselves in fa- 
vour of a higher blaze. Personally, I prefer 
a limit to all conflagrations of the spirit. 
Where there’s so much fire there’s usually an 
equal amount of smoke. The meaning and the 
intent of it all becomes lost in the volume of 
vapour. 

The passion of a player should be no greater 
than the compass of the theatre. In his mo- 
ments of passion and of ardour Lionel Atwill 
did not sHake the walls, but he conveyed an 
emotion completely and acutely. That is 
enough fire for anybody. 


Belasco’s Part in “Deburau” 


AVID BELASCO never for an instant 

loses sight of the mood of Deburau. In 
the past, Mr. Belasco has been concerned with 
productions on both sides of the street. He 
has done Heaven, and he has put upon his 
stage a Child’s restaurant, complete to the ulti-~ 
mate and inevitable butter cake. Indeed, the 
charge was made at one time that Mr. Belas- 
co’s idea of fine staging was exactitude. In 
Deburau there is none of that. Everything is 
done with an eye to broad sweeping effects. 
There is the same flourish to the scenery that 
there is to the play and to the acting of Atwill. 
When it is helpful to single out one character 
from all the rest, Mr. Belasco promptly fades 
out the others behind a red gauze curtain and 
puts a spotlight on his hero. Some difficult 
stage problems requiring quick changes of sets 
Belasco solves shrewdly and expertly. And 
then he goes on beyond all expert things and 
shrewd ones to provide one or two pictures of 
definite and authentic beauty. I have seen 
by no means all the plays in the Belasco list, 
but Deburau is by all odds the finest produc- 
tion he has made in the last ten years. 

As for the play itself, it certainly falls short 
of greatness. It has only a little of the sweep 
of Cyrano, with which it is comparable in 
form and mood. In Deburau there is a dis- 
tinct period of slackness in mid-channel, but 
it recovers finely. The story of the great 
pantomimist, who lives long enough to fail in 
the theatre and long enough to watch his son 
step into his shoes, has moments of exalted 
eloquence. It needs no more for complete jus- 
tification than the final scene in which De- 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Marilynn Miller, now a Musical Comedy Star 


“Sally in Our Alley” Proves the Season’s Sensation among the Shows wherein Comedy is Interrupted by Music 
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The Implacable Aphrodite 


ADistressing Dialogue, Wherein it is Shown that Even the Highest Seriousness is by no means proof Against Her 


o'clock tea and things are being served 

by Miss Black, a graceful sculptress, to 
Mr. White, a man of parts, but badly as- 
sembled. Miss Black is tatooed with batik; 
Mr. White is as impeccably attired for the eve- 
ning as a professional violinist. 


eet : A studied studio, in which nine 


He: My dear Miss Black, you are, if you 
will permit me to say so, the most interesting 
unmarried woman of my acquaintance. 

She (languidly flicking an ash from a ciga- 
rette-holder the approximate length of a fenc- 
ing-foil): Oh, yes? 

He: Yes. You are the only unmarried 
woman I know with whom I find it possible to 
talk freely on any subject. (He clears his 
throat. ) 

She (gazing at him with clear, straight-for- 
ward eyes): You interest me. (She waits for 
him to continue.) 

He (continuing): You have such an in- 
tepid mind, I feel, so unblenched a vision. 
The petty concerns that make up the lives of 
other people, they are not your life. You see 
beyond their little disputes, their little aspira- 
tions, their little loves, into a world, a cosmos, 
where men and women can understand each 
other, can help each other, where the barriers 
of sex are like a mist in the air, dissipated 
with the dawn. 

She (cosmically) : 
there are no barriers. 

He (almost with excitement): I know that! 
I know that! And that is how I know that 
you mean what you say—for the very simple 
reason that you are not afraid to say what you 
mean—and that at this moment, for example, 
as you sit there, so beautiful, so more than 
beautiful, and so all unconscious of your 
beauty, talking to me like a soul detached, a 
soul freed of the earth,—you are not all the 
time considering just how long it will take 
you to get me to propose to you! (She starts 
and blushes a little, but he goes on without 
noticing.) Oh, if you only knew what a relief 
you are, what a rest!—a woman who is not 
married, who has never been married, and who 
does not insist that I marry her. Please do 
not think me boastful. It is not that I am so 
very attractive. I dare say it is thg experience 
of every eligible man. And doubtless when 
they have had a good look at me, they decide 
against me. But unmarried women always 
give me the uncomfortable feeling that they 
ae looking me over; and I object to being 
looked over, with matrimony in mind. 

She (sympathetically): I know. But I am 
srry for them. They have nothing else with 
which to occupy their minds. That I am dif- 
ferent from these women is through no virtue 
of my own, but only because I am blessed with 
‘talent which releases my spirit into other 
channels, Whether the talent be great or small 
(she deprecates gracefully toward the clutter 
of statuary about the studio), is of no conse- 
quence. It is sufficient to ease my need. 

He (following the direction of her gesture, 
and considering the reclining figure of a nymph 
m a table beside him): What a charming 
study! Such subtle lines, such exquisite pro- 
Portions. Who is she? 


It is true that for me 


By NANCY BOYD 


She: I call her Daphne. 
you see,—and has fallen. 

He: Oh. But I mean to say, who is your 
model? You are fortunate to have found a 
creature at once so delicate and so roundly 
contoured. 

She: Oh. 

(There is an appreciable pause.) 

She (frankly): Why, you see, I have no 
model. They are so difficult to get, and they 
are mostly so bad. I—am my own model. 
You notice the two long mirrors ?—I place the 
stand between them, and work from my reflec- 
tions. 

(There is an appreciable pause.) 

He (pulling down his coat-sleeves over his 
cuffs, and adjusting his tie): What an inter- 
esting idea. 

She (laughing gaily): 
nomical! 


She was running, 


Yes—and so eco- 


S# rises and lights the alcohol lamp under 
a small brass tea-kettle. Her heavy, loose 
robe clings to her supple limbs. The flame 
sputters. With an impatient exclamation she 
drops to her knees and considers the lamp from 
beneath, with critical attention. The sleeves 
fall back from her lifted arms; her fine brows 
scowl a little; her vermilion lips are pouted in 
concentration, 

He (with ponderous lightness): Miss 
Black, I dare say that to many of my sex you 
are a dangerously attractive woman. 

She (rising sinuously, and dusting her 
hands, which seem to caress each other): Well, 
—yes. In fact (smiling faintly), you are the 
only man in my acquaintance, unmarried or 
married, who does not importune me with un- 
desirable attentions. 

He (with aesthetic ferocity): Of course. I 
know how it is. They don’t see you as I do. 
They do not desire to leave you free, as I do. 
They don’t know what you are. It is your 
beauty which attracts them, your extraordinary 
grace, your voice, so thrillingly quiet, your rav- 
ishing gestures. They don’t see you as I do. 
(He is silent, breathing hard.) 

She (in a burst of confidence): It is true. 
I don’t know what it is about me, but I am 
besieged by suitors. I have not a moment to 
myself. All day long, all day long, the bell 
rings; I open the door; they drop on their 
knees; I tell them not to be absurd; they insist 
upon giving me their hearts; I insist that I 
have no room for anything more in my apart- 
ment; they arise, dust their trousers, curse my 
beauty, gulp, vank open the door,—and the 
bell rings. You alone, of them all, see me as 
Iam. You know that I am not beautiful, you 
are undisturbed by my proximity, it is possible 
for me to talk with you, as—as one star talks 
to another. (She leans back wearily and closes 
her eyes, exposing a long and treacherous 
throat, full of memories.) 

He (a little uncertainly): Well—I—it is 
true that I—er—admire you for your true 
worth, that I really appreciate you, and that 
your external attributes have nothing to do 
with that appreciation. But it would be im- 
possible for any man, who could be called a 
man, to be blind to your incredible charm, 
your inscrutable, unconscious fascination. For 


I know it is unconscious,—you are lovely as a 
flower is lovely, without effort. I am aware 
of all this, although, as you say, I am un- 
moved by it. 

(She turns her head slowly, and opens upon 
him a pair of wondering, topaz eyes. He 
swallows audibly, but meets the look without 
flinching.) 

He (stoutly): What does move me, and to 
what extent you cannot possibly imagine (he 
shifts convulsively in his chair), is your un- 
paralleled genius, the poise and vigour of your 
work. I want you to go on—to grow—to 
grow—and to be free! 


She (tensely): I must be free. I must. 


He: I know. And if there is anything I 
can do to make you freer— 
She: I know. I know. (Selecting a ciga- 


rette from the lacquer tray at her elbow, she 
thoughtfully twists it into her cigarette-holder.) 
I am sorry that you think me beautiful. But 
I suppose it cannot be helped. (She sighs.) 
You must forgive me, but I am always a little 
sorry when a man becomes even conscious oi 
me as a woman. Nothing may come of it, of 
course,—in this instance, I am sure, nothing 
will— (She flashes at him a little candid 
smile.) But there is always the danger, for 
we are, among other things, human beings, 
and—oh, I am troubled that you said that! 
(She twists her long hands; her jade rings 
click together.) 

He (sitting forward on his chair and.taking 
her restless fingers firmly in his trembling 
hands): Have no fear of me. Believe. me, if 
it came to that, I should go. You should never 
guess. Rather than hurt you, I should go. I 
should get up and go, suddenly, without even 
saying good-bye, and you would never guess. 

She (smiling a little lonely smile): I know. 
I know you would. You are like that. 

He (intensely): I would do anything rather 
than hurt you in the slightest dégree,—so high 
do I rate your talent. 

She: I know. (She leans back her head 
and closes her eyes.) It is good to feel that I 
have your friendship. I have so little—friend- 
ship. 

He (thickly, staring at her pained and per- 
ject mouth): You will have my friendship 
always, as long as you want it. And even 
when you tire of me, and don’t want it any 
more, you will still-have it. Remember that. 
Woman though you are, you stir me more deep- 
ly by your genius than ever a man has done. 
(He bows his head on her hands.) 

She (looking thoughtfully down at the top 
of his head): You are so kind, so kind to be 
distressed for my sake. Please don’t be dis- 
tressed. Come, let’s have our tea. I am really 
all right, you know. It’s just that, at times, 
I am a little sad. 

He (lifting his.head and looking into her 
sad eyes): Yes, you are sad. And I am sad, 
too. How curious that we should both be sad! 
If only I could do something to comfort you. 
Please don’t look like that. 

She (with a gay smile that is obviously a 


little forced): Very well! There now!—I am 
quite happy again, you see! Come, let’s have 
our tea. 


(Continued on page 84) 
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The Editor-in-chief of The American Maga- 
zine. Mr. Siddall is the high priest of 
what may be called business uplift. His 
ideal for human society is one of prodigious 
commercial success, based on a thrifty, so- 
ber and industrious employee class, who 
may some day, through honest labour, rise 
to be employers themselves 
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MAX EASTMAN 
Until recently the Editor-in-chief of The 
Liberator. He is a thorough-going radical, 
a Marxian Socialist, who believes that there 
can now be no compromise in the class war 
between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie. 
He would see the proletariat take over both 
government and industry and run them as 
a communistic enterprise 


HE 


WALTER LIPPMANN 


(At top center of page) One of the 
editors of The New Republic. Mr. 
Lippmann is an intellectual Liberal, 
who believes that society and gov- 
ernment should be improved rather by 
gradual and constitutional changes 
than by a violent revolution 


MEREDITH JANVIER 


H. L. MENCKEN 


Co-editor of The Smart Set and 
author cf a dozen volumes of criti- 
cism. He is a conservative and 
supporter of capitalism, though he 
detests the conservatives and capi- 
talists even more than he detests 
the radicals. He is anti-Puriten 
anti-demccrat, anti-Christian and 
a Nietzschean individualist. He is 
an intellectual aristocrat, who. 
nonetheless, spends most of his 
time in describing and denouncing 
the average man. He disbelieves 
in practically everything American, 


especially in America’s future, but 
is the eager champion of whatever 
is sound in American literature nose 
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DR. FRANK CRANE 
(Center) The preacher of daily ser- 
mons in the newspapers. He gives 
safe and obvious advice, in a simple 


‘and limpid style, designed to appeal 


to the average man. He represents 
American respectable idealism in 
one of its less malignant forms 
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EDGAR WATSON HOWE 
Editor of E. W. Howe’s Monthly. 
“Ed” Howe is the typical middle- 
western American, with the uplift 
and sentimentality left out. He is 
an anti-Socialist and non-radical, 
but a shrewd and pungent critic of 
democracy. He believes that the rich 
are rich because they have earned 
it by superior virtue and ability 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 
Editor of The Emporia Gazette. 
Mr. White is a sentimental Lib- 
eral, a carrier on of the Roosevelt 
progressive tradition, though h:> 
goes further than his leader did in 
criticizing the capitalistic system 


Reading from Left to Right 


A Group of Journalists Who Range in Creed from the Radicalism of the Left to the Conservatism of the Right 
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On Removing the Intellect from its Glass Case 
A Suggestion that the Accordions of Vaudeville may be of Influence on the National Life 


istic of America, between things intel- 
lectual, which remain wrapped in a 
feminine veil and, as it were, under glass,— 
and the rough business and passions of life—.” 

Exactly one week before I encountered these 
words, on page 44 of Santayana’s Character 
and Opinion in the United States, there came 
out upon a certain vaudeville stage within the 
limits of Greater New York, a young man with 
a novel and monstrous sort of accordion-piano 
draped around his neck and down his chest, 
upon which he struck a few chords before re- 
marking, among other things: 

“My father is a very well-read man. (Music) 
He knows the alcoholic contents of every patent 
medicine in the drug store.” 

It occurred to me that in these two some- 
what separated incidents, there was a greater 
gap than need be. Indeed, in the young man 
with the accordion I saw a possible means of 
contact between the things intellectual of Mr. 
Santayana and the rough business and passions 
of life. 

In spite of a definite fastidiousness revealed 
by Santayana concerning popular taste in 
America, I cannot help feeling that in the 
young man with the accordion he might have 
found at least an approach towards that syn- 
thesis of intellectualism and ‘rough business” 
of which America is so badly in need. If to- 
day there are signs of a breakdown in the com- 
partmental system of thought and emotion in 
America; if we are moving on towards a blend- 
ing of the anemic and the roughneck into the 
flesh and blood of a real literature and art, 
the promise is richest, or at least the impulse 
is most authentic, not in the Little Theatres but 
inthe houses of Keith and Loew. The union 
of intellect and vitality will not be promoted by 
Spoon River, but by the truly native and truly 


[iste separation, which is so character- 


spontaneous jazz of the two-a-day, with its 


fresh vulgarity, its fresh humor, its immediate 
realism and its startling insights and subtleties. 


The Man With the Accordion 


ONSIDER the factors for a really great 

literature that are packed away in the less 
than two dozen words of the man with the 
accordion : 

“My father is a very well-read man. (Music) 
He knows the alcoholic contents of every patent 
medicine in the drug store.” 

1. You have here, in a flash, the conflict be- 
tween the generations which has been a com- 
monplace of European literature but which is 
just beginning to emerge in our own. Years 
before The Atlantic Monthly began staging its 
invitation bouts between the Fathers and the 
Sons; long years before the militant weeklies 
discovered that what is the matter with this 
world is the old men trying to put things over 
on the young men; almost contemporaneously, 
I should say, with Ibsen’s panic outcry about 
youth knocking at the door, America’s own Big 
Time and Small Time was calling our atten- 
lion to the fact that Everybody works but 
father. When you have children passing judg- 
ment on their parents, you have America grow- 
ing intellectually adult. The vaudeville stage 
as been doing it for a generation, and thereby 


ithas been undermining the genteel tradition 


By SIMEON STRUNSKY 


which Santayana so properly finds to be one of 
the great handicaps upon a robust American art. 

Intellect and rough business have joined 
where the children tell the truth about 
father in the interval between a double- 
back somersault and an accordion obbligato 
It is rough art, because it is immediate and 
compact art; it is truth and gusto crammed into 
a dozen words. What, essentially, are the Main 
Streets and the Lulu Betts if not elaborations 
upon the familiar vaudeville theme concerning 
father’s habit of spilling soup on his vest? 

. Only there is this vital difference between 
the dyspeptic, small-town fathers, (or the 
wicked old men who wrote the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles), and the vaudeville father who spills 
soup on his vest. The vaudeville artist reveals 
a basic charity, a kindliness, a quizzical affec- 
tion for the table manners of the older genera- 
tion, which the new literature of realism utterly 
lacks. Who is it that makes such heavy play 
with his soup spoon, his napkin and his saucer? 
In vaudeville it isn’t so often Father, as “my 
old man”. And when you say “my old man” 
you have voiced the forgiveness that goes with 
real understanding, which means true art. 

How much more faithful to life would it be, 
and how much greater art it: consequence 
would it be, if The Nation were to say, “A nice 
mess my old man made out of the Treaty of 
Versailles”; or if The New Republic were to 
say, ““That’s a peacherino of an industrial sys- 
tem my old man has got up for us’’; or if The 
Freeman were to say, ‘““The old woman at home 
sure does love Dreiser and Cabell.” Intellectu- 
alism, when it goes in for revolt, does it in a 
waspish, tired and humourless way.. About its 
tears—for it is occasionally tearful—there is 
no suggestion of the lacrimae rerum in which 
vaudeville art is so rich; no hint of identifica- 
tion between the judge and the prisoner at the 
bar, such as “my old man” reveals, no sugges- 
tion, so vocal in ‘“‘my old man”, that some day 
I shall in turn be the old man to some other 
young performer, who will bring criticism to 
bear on my table mariners, my whiskers, and 
my Weltanschauung. 

2. “My father is a well-read man”, etc. The 
picture, in its implications, is as devastat- 
ing as anything in Dostoievsky or Zola. 
“Alcoholic contents’—It- needs no peculiar 
power of imagination to fill in the outlines so 
rapidly traced with the slapstick; the clutch of 
vicious habit, and ihe zestful cunning of ap- 
petite in search of booze, and the maundering 
secrecy that deceives no one, the degradation, 
and the pity. No detailed sermon on the hor- 
rors of drink could be more comprehensive than 
the flashlight of broken lives, of poverty, of 
misery, and shame, released to the accompani- 
ment of the vaudeville accordion. 

3. Or take it as a picture of manners. Three 
phases of American historical evolution are 
illuminated in a sentence; the patent medicine 
or pioneer epoch; the epoch of a Continent con- 
quered and capitalized in terms of communal 
spirit, two dollar wheat, colleges, Fords and 
fashion monthlies; the epoch of conflict with a 
European paganism. In other words, the his- 
tory of a century condensed in a dozen words. 

4. Or take it as sheer imagination. 

5. Or take it as excellent wit. 


6. Or take it as subtlety. This is a quality 
that would be least conceded to an art, which, 
like vaudeville, has been relegated to the rough 
masses.. But, as a matter of fact, a good deal 
of sophistication goes into a good many vaude- 
ville jokes. Intellectual people have insisted 
on overlooking the shrewd wisdom which so 
frequently emanates from behind a pair of red 
whiskers. They overlook the Touchstone quip 
which so frequently accompanies the act of sit- 
ting down on a chair that isn’t there; or the in- 
sight developed in sitting down on one’s hat. 


The Katharsis of the Custard Pie 


T is not accident that the two periods in the 
American theatre when people thought a 
real national drama was in the making are con- 
nected with the names of Harrigan and Hart, 
and of Hoyt, and with the name of George M. 
Cohan. We have seen the promise in vaude- 
ville, but we have not realized it. When you 
start out with the basic ingredient of gusto, 
which is passion, and add to it the observation 
of life, which is intelligence, you have the es- 
sentials for a real art. When you blend laugh- 
ter with a suggestion of tears, and mingle fancy, 
no mater how wild, with the common life, you 
have the essentials of art. But even George 
M. Cohan has come too early. The man who 
would step forward and seize upon Get-Rich- 
Quick-Wallingford and, by addition of the 
needed drop of intellect, precipitate him into 
Art, has not appeared. We are still under the 
sway of the compartmental psychology which 
shrinks from loud laughter, because it isn’t 
quite nice. And not the least under the ancient 
influences are those who insist that there must 
not be loud laughter in Winesburg, Ohio. 

In planning this paper I hit upon a fairly 
clever phrase that would have summed up my 
theme. I was going to say that the thing which 
thought and emotion in America need most is 
the katharsis of the custard pie; a synthesis of 
Aristotle and Chaplin. But unfortunately, 
Charlie Chaplin means the movies, and the 
movies embody a powerful drive away from the 
synthesis we are looking for. The movies have 
enforced the compartmental view of life and 
art. Either it is five-reel art of the vamp, of 
Mary Pickford, and of Bill Hart, or else it is 
the custard pie and the bathing girls. Thought, 
of course, is out of the question on the silver 
screen. But even in the realm of feeling, it is 
a choice between eating them alive with Far- 
num or straining your belt with Arbuckle. In 
Douglas Fairbanks there was just the sugges- 
tion of the necessary synthesis, but it has been 
a fading ‘promise. 

Hope abides in vaudeville and its sister-art 
the comic strip. Perhaps the advent of the 
world’s super-vaudevillian in the person of 
Gilbert K. Chesterton will help us in the right 
direction. 

And has not Vachel Lindsay gone far 
toward achieving this synthesis? He has de- 
veloped in his verses a form of chant which he 
himself terms the higher vaudeville, and his 
poems have met with favour among intellect- 
uals, although they are compounded of the rug- 
ged, pandemonious, mixture of noise and senti- 
ment characteristic of vaudeville. He has much 
in common with the man with the accordion. 








SOLDIER 


John Storrs’ statue of 
a convalescent soldier 
in the American hos- 
pital at Neuilly. This 
figure is in terra cotta 
and almost two-thirds 
life size. Note espe- 
cially the feeling of 
weakness and relaxa- 
tion in the pose 


MADONNA 


This is one of Mr. 
Storrs’ little terra cot- 
ta statuettes,—in black, 
Chinese vermilion and 
light green. The fig- 
ure is holding a child. 
The arrangement of 
vertical and horizontal 
planes is admirably 
managed 


MERICA has at last been vouchsafed a comprehensive view of the 
sculpture of John Storrs, the young New Englander who, for the past 
seven years, has lived and worked in Paris, where he has stirred up some- 
thing very like a war in the pleasant fields of French art. 
of the gifted pupils of Rodin, the young American remained with Rodin up 





Beginning as one 


PORTRAIT 
Portrait of Madame de 
B——. The head is 
sculptured in Lorraine 
marble, in Mr. Storrs’ 
early cubistic manner 


Bere: 


a Portrait Sculpture By J jie Gicans 


The American Sculptor who has Become an Artistic Storm Center in France 


VANITY FAIR 


GENDARME 
In this monumental 
figure the sculptor has 
attempted to convey 
for us the impression 
of a traffic policeman 
in Paris—this particu- 
lar subject having been 
on duty all through 
the war in the Place 

de la Concorde 


DANCERS 


This was the artist's 
first experimental stat- 
ue in colours. It is in 
terre cuite and is 4 
frank attempt to 
achieve, in a_ statue 
showing complicated 
movement, the great: 
est possible degree of 
simplification 


to the time of his great master’s death, after which he felt, insensibly 3 
first, but finally with a force that was not to be denied, the spell of modernist 
French art, an influence which directed him into the pasturage of the Cubists. 
His work has met with enthusiastic recognition at the hands of Frend 
critics and has lately been seen here in an exhibition at the Folsom Galleries. 
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Does One Remember the Great Books Less Gratefully than One Does the Non-Masterpieces ? 


fortune to revisit an old house in the 

country that I had not seen since my 
childhood. In the heart of a changing world 
it had stayed, it seemed, untouched, the trees 
about its lawns were, if not so massive as my 
young eyes had fancied them, quite as gentle 
and kindly and protecting. The passages were 
crooked and dark as I remember them, the 
rooms smelt of candle flame as they had always 
done and the pictures were yet crooked on the 
wall. But best of all was to find untouched the 
rows of books on the old faded white shelves in 
the old faded brown drawing-room. 

I was there alone, the autumn sunlight thin 
like yellow glass upon the lawn beyond the 
French windows, and ghosts were there in the 
room with me. Many ghosts, but especially 
one of a small boy with untidy hair, freckles 
and a sailor suit, down on his bare knees be- 
fore the bookshelves repeating to himself slow- 
ly the mystic titlks— Mrs. Haliburton’s 
Troubles—Lady Audley’s Secret—Barchester 
Towers—Countess Kate and the Stokesley Se- 
cre. The books seemed on that autumn day 
to be in exactly their old positions, as though 
nobody had bothered to take them out since 
those days so long ago when I had piled them 
one upon another on the carpet, fingering them, 
looking into them, closing them, wondering 
which would be the best of all to read. 

In spite of Bolshevism and the Income Tax, 
there must be many of the old book-shelves in 
different parts of the country sheltering those 
old books. I like to think of them, and partly 
for selfish reasons. The selfishness comes from 
this: that any novelist who is not a genius and 
knows that he is not must sometimes rather 
sadly wonder as to how long a life those friends 
of his, created with much true belief in their 
existence, with much affection and with some 
real struggle and hard work, how long a life 
those friends will have! There are so many 
novelists, so many novels, hundreds and hun- 
dreds a year, and in these novels so many, 
many characters, that his own especial little 
brood can but stand, as he knows, a rather ex- 
tenuated chance. Their prolonged life is of no 
possible importance to any living soul except 
himself and that again, must make him rather 
— tender and compassionate toward 
them. 

It is in such a moment that he must think of 
those old book-shelves in those old houses. 
Even the sorriest and dreariest novel, if it sur- 
Vive at all, has some sort of faint romantic 
halo cast upon it by Time. I am not prepared 
to say that I will read from end to end any 
novel with which you may happen to present 
me that was written in‘ the year 1884, but I 
will say that I am more likely to read a bad 
hovel of that year than a bad novel of 1920! 
Almost any novel of thirty years ago will have 
some interest for me, if it will but give me some 
faint hint of the thoughts, the surroundings, 
the furniture and the absurdities of the men 
and women of that time. 

But those old novels have an attraction 
stronger than that of mere chronology. They 
are novels unique in their kind and growing 
More and more unique with every day that 
Passes. I am sure, for instance, that Mrs. 


Tice other day I had the strange good 





By HUGH WALPOLE 


Henry Wood’s story The Channings is a very 
bad story. When that book appeared, there 
were fifty, a hundred, nay, a hundred and fifty 
books extremely like it—not quite so harrow- 
ing perhaps, not quite so sentimental nor melo- 
dramatic, nevertheess extremely like it! Now 
there are none or very few indeed—and, what 
is more, there will never be any like it again. 
No one ever any more will write like Mrs. 
Henry Wood—and in fifty years hence the 
critic of the day will be able to feel precisely 
the same about the stories of Miss Ethel Dell, 
if any one of them survives until that time! 


“The Rosary” in 2300 


Aw novelist of 1920 then may clutch to his 
or her ambitious breast this truly com- 
forting thought, that, if only The Work can 
manage simply to survive, it will have, by rea- 
son of that simple survival, half the air of The 
Classic. How great you are depends very 
largely on how long you survive, not the other 
way, as is so often supposed. Think how easily 
we cherish the tawdriest fragment of Eliza- 
bethan Drama, the sums that are paid for it, 
the elegant and expensive binding with which 
the proud Bibliophile ¢lothes it. Let the Lon- 
don citizen of 2300 discover The Rosary by 
Mrs. Barclay and he will be as proud, as im- 
pertinent over his fellows, as difficult to keep 
in his place as though he had suddenly laid 
bare the authentic portrait in oils of Mr. Lloyd 
George! 

Here there is one very real consolation for 
the novelist, but there is something further than 
this. Each generation forgets as quickly as 
possible the stories that its grandfathers en- 
joyed; a few superb works remain,—the rest is 
silence. Where, to be pertinent for a moment, 
James Payne, William Black, Sir Walter Be- 
sant, Mrs. Oliphant to-day? Who knows and 
who cares? Who amongst the readers of this 
article can give me (at once and without any 
furtive juggling with literary histories) any 
true details about By Proxy, Lost Sir Massing- 
berd, The Heir Presumptive and the Heir Ap- 
parent, Kirstein, Dorothy Forster, Strange Ad- 
ventures of the Phdeion, or Judith Shakes- 
speare? And yet these were the successes of 
their day! Who, again, can recite to me the 
family tree of the Saracinesca family, inform- 
ing me of Don Orsino’s building aspirations 
and the real imbroglio that finds its crisis in 
Corneole? 

And yet it is not very long ago since Marion 
Crawford was the adored of thousands, nay, 
millions of readers. The novels of Marion 
Crawford indeed make a very good text upon 
which to hang this little essay. Nobody alive 
to-day will call him I suppose a first-class nov- 
elist, not even a novelist in the lowest division 
of the first-class, the division that contains the 
works of Mrs. Gaskell, Edith Wharton, Charles 
Kingsley, Miss Ferrier and Fenimore Cooper 
and others. 

No one, again, is likely to be willing to 
prophesy with any confidence that any novel 
of his will be at all widely read fifty years 
from now. His prose was too pedestrian, his 
philosophy of life too superficial and platitu- 
dinous, his sense of humour too thin, his drama 
too thin-beaten to give him the chance of sur- 


vival; and yet how much more he has meant to 
me, and will always mean to me than many of 
the quite first-class novelists about whose sur- 
vival there is no doubt at all. 

Not that I shall, I suppose, read many of his 
novels again in my life-time, and, if I do read 
him, I cannot, I fear, hope to regain my first 
careless rapture. There is something, deny it 
as I may, of Madam Tussaud’s wax about the 
lovely marble-bosomed Corona, something of 
the lesser Italian opera about the Saracinesca 
proncio—I know I shall quail before the sim- 
ple aphorisms with which he far too .readily 
sprinkled his pages and’ the fateful and melan- 
choly Paul Griggs, who was always reappear- 
ing in the most unlikely places, has lost, I am 
sure, the power to thrill me that he once main- 
tained. I shall not reread’ them simply be- 
cause I want to keep for them the romantic 
glow with which they still gleam and shine. 
There are eight of them on my shelf now, the 
old battered blue copies in which I first read 
them, and the very titles, Don Orsino, A Roman 
Singer, Marzto’s Crucifix, Mr. Isaacs, send a 
thrill through my veins. They will live for me 
until I die as treasured friends and, if some 
not too modern and desperately sophisticated 
young nephew or cousin is staying with me and 
asks for a book to read, I shall hand him A 
Roman Singer and watch him as he reads and 
perhaps, who knows?, he will pass on from 
that to the others of the series and will wonder 
who the fellow was and think the books quaint 
and touching, a relief after the modern clever- 
ness and diablerie that has, somehow, so little 
solid substance behind it. 


Hawthorne in 1920 


AWTHORNE, of course, is one of the 

great ones, but how much to-day is he 
actually positively read in the land of his 
birth? The Scarlet Letter, and The House of 
the Seven Gables survive in those mysterious 
series of reprints that select almost at hap- 
hazard certain novels for reproduction, so that 
you see such books as Charles Kingsley’s 
Ravenshoe and Mrs. Gaskell’s North and 
South and Mrs. Craik’s John Halifax—novels 
no better than many others of their day and a 
great deal worse than many of this day—over 
and over again, in little pretentious leather- 
backed volumes. I am afraid that Hawthorne 
is very little read by the new generation. 

Personally I am not afraid to reread The 
House of the Seven Gables—I know that the 
glow, the fantasy, the romantic light is so ut- 
terly in the heart of it that you cannot destroy 
nor enervate its charm. But it, nevertheless, 
may almost be termed a forgotten novel. For 
myself, it is dressed for ever and a day with 
an apple-tree, the whir of the distant reaping- 
machine, a day so hot that the green shadows 
of the orchard could not prevent the heat from 
crackling the old pages, and a round moon, 
itself red-gold like the apples of the tree. The 
Pynchons are immortal for me and no su- 
perior critic can rape them from me. 

But why is it that it is non-masterpieces 
that on the whole linger so gratefully in one’s 
memory? I do not feel any warm: sympathy 
and loving-kindliness toward Beauchamp’s 

(Continued on page 92) 
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“Ah! There, Fair Lady!” 


An Ancient Adventure, Which Should Be a Warning to All Fashionable Women Friends 


The First Episode 

N the lounge of the Driving, Pitching and 
Putting Club, on Fifth Avenue. Looking 
into the club, from the sidewalk on the 
Avenue, one can see, behind a huge plate glass 
window, two enormous black leather chairs. 
Each is occupied by a Gentleman reclining on 
the back of his neck. One is an American 
Gentleman. The other is an English Gentle- 
man. The Englishman, having arrived in this 
country with a letter of introduction to the 
American, has just been treated to an expensive 
luncheon by the American, and, for the last 
two hours they have been sitting in the leather 
chairs, resting their digestive organs. The 
Englishman wears a loosely woven suit of 
Arran tweed which looks as if it had been 
especially mussed before he put it on. In spite 
of this, he appears better dressed than the 
American, in a perfectly tailored and fault- 
lessly pressed American suit. The American 
realizes this fact, and is writhing in his chair 
and chewing his boutonniére in exasperation. 
Any type of revenge would be succulent to him. 
Each is horribly bored with the other. Neither 
can remember the other’s name—and neither 
cares. The conversation has become so maud- 
lin, and the boredom so extreme, that the Amer- 
ican has begun to divert himself by seeing how 
big a story the Englishman will swallow. .They 

are now chatting about American customs. 
The Englishman: Extraordinary! 

I had no idea! 
The American: 


Really! 


Oh, yes, we’re much more 
free and easy in this country. We allow our 
women more liberties than you do. For ex- 
ample—we don’t consider introductions to them 
necessary. 

The Englishman: No? 

The American: No! (making a good one 
out of it) In New York, for instance, if you 
see, on the street, some woman whose looks 
you like, you can walk right up and talk to her. 

The Englishman: Nota lady? 


The American: Certainly. It’s a custom 
of the country. 
The Englishman: Remarkable! I had no 


idea! How did you say one does it? 

The American: Oh, it’s perfectly simple. 
Just walk up to her and say: “Ah! there, fair 
lady!” 

The Englishman: 
“Ah! there, fair lady?” 
she do then? 

The American: Oh, probably ask you to 
drop in at her apartment for a cup of tea. 

The Englishman (positively astounded): 
No, really ? 

The American (in full cry): And, if she 
likes you very much—well—er— Have an- 
other cigar, won’t you? 

The Englishman: Thanks. 
the men of America thinking of ? They can’t 
tell what—er—their sister or wives—you 
know what I mean. You can’t trust all of 
your men, you know! 

The American (very dignified): Ah no! But 
we Americans can trust all of our women! 

The Englishman (rises): Extraordinary.— 
Well, I must be trotting. Awfully good of 
(He pauses.) Er—you mean to say I 


Just walk up and say: 
By Jove! What will 


But what are 


you. 
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could go right out there, on the Avenue, and 
speak to any girl I happened to fancy? 

The American: Oh, well, perhaps not in 
this section. This part of the city is too cos- 
mopolitan; almost continental; too blasé. But 
the nice average New York girls don’t object 
at all. 

The Englishman: 
them? 

The American: Well, I'll tell you. Go up 
to any street in the Seventies, on the West Side. 

The Englishman: Oh, well, I dare say, I 
sha’n’t try it at all. (He is going.) 

The American: The best way to get there 
is by the subway, to the West Side. 

The Englishman: I should get lost! And, 
besides, I have no intention of doing it, any- 
way— Weil, thanks again. Awfully good 
of you— Jolly good luncheon. (He goes.) 

The American (ponders, smiles, and then 
decides that he must go to the club library, 
wake up some of the members and tell them 
about the bright boy Briton.) 


But where does one find 


The Second Episode 


ARK AVENUE, In front of the entrance 
to one of our most fashionable apartment 
houses, in the Seventies, but on the East Side! 
Down a side street, can be seen a subway sta- 
tion, and, just rounding the corner into Park 
Avenue comes our Englishman. His walk is 
alert, as if ready for an encounter with one of 
those unconventional American women. One 
or two ladies pass by, looking straight ahead 
of them. He has not the courage to accost them. 
Besides, they are not particularly beautiful. 
Suddenly, a limousine sweeps up to the en- 
trance of the apartment house. From its up- 
holstered depths emerges a vision of loveliness. 
She is his ideal of womanly beauty. She 
leaps out with the grace of Diana. Under her 
arm, and upside down, she carries a glassy 
eyed Pekinese. The limousine whisks away, 
and the lady starts to enter the apartment house. 
The Englishman (sees his chance and ap- 
proaches her rapidly, with his most ingratiat- 
ing manner): Ah! there, fair lady! 

The Fair Lady (pauses and looks at him 
dubiously): How do you do? Oh, I beg your 
pardon. There must be some mistake. I’m 
afraid I dont know you. 

The Englishman: What a thing to be afraid 
of! Of course you don’t! I’ve only been in 
this country a few days and haven’t met a lady 
of any sort. 

The Fair Lady (who has a weakness for 
Englishmen, and who finds this one artless, 
and decidedly like a gentlemen): Are you an 
Englishman ? 

The Englishman: 

The Fair Lady: 
gentleman. 

The Englishman: If Bernard Shaw could 
only have heard you say that! You’re won- 
derful! 

The Fair Lady: And are English gentle- 
men in the habit of speaking to ladies whom 
they have never met? 

The Englishman: But I was told, at a club, 
that it was being done over here. 

The Fair Lady: Who told you that? 

The Englishman: Why, a chap I lunched 


I am! 
Then, of course, you’re a 


with at the Driving, Pitching znd Putting Club, 

The Fair Lady: Really! Just what did he 
tell you? 

The Englishman: Oh, he told me that it 
was quite correct for a man to make friends 
with any nice American girl, up here in the 
Seventies. So I immediately plunged into the 
subway and have just this moment come to 
the surface. He said you’d probably ask me in 
to tea. Was he spoofing? Isn’t it true? I’m 
terribly sorry if it isn’t. Had I better go? 

The Fair Lady (is now looking far beyond 
him as if dreamily trying to remember a poem 
she has known in the past. Something that went: 


“La vie est bréve. 
Un peu d’espoir, 
Un peu de réve, 
Et puis,—bon soir!”): 

Oh, I simply can’t stand here in front of my 
apartment talking to a total stranger! 
The Englishman (embarrassed) : 

course not. I’m awfully sorry! 

The Fair Lady (looks at her delicate wrist 
watch. She seems to hesitate. The Pekinese is 
hanging, head downward, stoically blowing 
bubbles. Then she speaks): It was stupid of 
you to ride in the subway. People catch the 
most frightful diseases there. You had better 
come up to my apartment. Tea is waiting. 

The Curtain, thunderstruck at her audacity, 
falls suddenly. ‘ 

The Third Episode 

A CHARMING sitting room in.a Park Ave- 

nue apartment. On the left, a little fire- 
place in which real logs of wood, four inches 
long are burning. A luxurious couch faces the 
fireplace, and a tea-cart, appetizingly prepared 
for duty, is close at hand. Above the hearth on 
the mantelpiece, is a graceful enamelled clock. 
On the right is the entrance door of the apart- 
ment, which now responds to a latch key from 
without. The Fair Lady enters, followed by 
the English Gentleman. She deposits the 
Pekinese, bottom side up, on a cushion beside 
the hearth. He rights himself with dignity. 

The Fair Lady: Ah, the tea awaits us. 
(They laughingly settle down on the couch be- 
fore the fire as she starts to pour the tea.) 
Well, here we are, two total strangers, with 
absolutely nothing in common. 

The Englishman: We have the most beau- 
tiful of all things in common,—Romance! 

The Fair Lady (abruptly): Do you take 
sugar in your tea? 

The Englishman: 
awfully. 

The Fair Lady (back on safe ground) : What 
else did this amazing gentleman tell you about 
our customs ? 

The Englishman: He said that when I got 
to her apartment if she liked me, really liked . 
me. You know, she would—er— ‘Two lumps, 
please. 

The Fair Lady (hands him his tea): There! 
I am never afraid of a man when he has a tea 
cup in one hand and a slice of buttered toast 
in the other. : 

The Englishman: You know that this 1s 
almost incredible. If I had discovered you— 

(Continued on page 82) 
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GEISLER AND ANOREWS 


Geraldine Farrar as “Louise” 


Charpentier’s Capricious Midinette has this Season been Added to Miss Farrar’s Long Repertoire 
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WALTER CATLETT 


When the ingénue remarks: 
“Grandfather broke his ribs in 
two places”, it is the privilege 
of Mr. Catlett toreply: ‘“Grand- 
father shouldn’t go into such 
places”. He shoots a happy quip 





DOLORES 
The beautiful Dolores,—taller 
and more beautiful than ever— 
plays Mrs. Ten Broek, and, of 
course, the comedian insists on 
thinking it is Mrs. Tenfoot 














MARILYNN MILLER 


Whenever Marilynn Miller dances there is a rush for the adjective shop. 
Everybody wants to write something about thistledown in th: wind, but 
then he remembers that it has been used before. Now the ‘ifficulty is 
doubled, for Miss Miller has also developed a voice. Afi. ‘Sally’, 
—Mr. Ziegfeld’s masterpiece—she may well steal Alexander’s stuff and 
weep. All conquests possible to a musical comedy star are already hers 






























LEON ERROL 
To err, we know is human, but to Errol is more divinely amusing. In 
“Sally”, Mr. Errol goes on the principle of never allowing his right leg 
to know what his left leg is doing. Of course, he falls. In fact, he falls 
more often than Adam did, in the garden, but not so disastrously, for 
he is always up in an instant and ready for another tumble 


VANITY FAIR 


IRVING FISHER 
Irving Fisher is the young 
lover in the piece, but he never 
allows his ardour to interfere 
with his enunciation. He breaks 
the union rule by singing so 
that you can understand him 


Sketches by 
GLUYAS WILLIAMS 


MARY HAY 


Mary Hay is Rosalind Rafferty, 
but once she dons Russian Cos- 
tume and begins to dance, it is 
quite evident that she was born 
a Slav, as far as the steppes 8° 


Some Master-Mimes of Modern Musical Comedy 


Black and White Impressions of Marilynn Miller and a Few of the Stars that Nightly Dance Around Her 
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Sweet Are the Uses of Mendacity 


A Few of the Most Fashionable Falsehoods, and How to Tell Them—Without Blushing 


onvinced that the real uncrowned king 
of the Killjoys is the person who always 
tells the truth. 

Truth, no doubt, is all right in its proper 
place; in the witness-stand or at the bottom of 
a well, but, for use in the social activities of 
life, it is distinctly overrated. Nay, more—it is 
so rude a virtue that it is frequently a flagrant 
breach of good-manners. Surely, we all know 
4 dozen instances when blurting out the truth 
absolutely hamstrings the entente sociale. The 
realization of this fact by well-bred people has 
eiven rise to a number of accepted situations 
in which the only possible thirg to do is to lie, 
promptly, frankly and—most important of 
all—gracefully. 


Tox longer I live, the more firmly I am 
c 


The Literary Lie 


SHALL enumerate a few of these, with an 

indication of the proper type of fib which is 
considered good form under the circumstances, 
pausing only to remind my readers that it takes 
two persons to give a falsehood the verisimili- 
tude which culture requires. In other words 
while one tells it, with every indication of sin- 
cerity, the other must be equally careful to pre- 
serve an appearance of implicit belief. It is 
extremely bad form to combat the truth of a 
social mis-statement, yet some people insist on 
so doing. Before launching a lie, therefore, it 
is we:l to be armed at all points with alibis, 
sub-alibis and third-line-of-defense alibis, in 
order to repel the plague who insists on apply- 
ing the acid test of investigation to these gos- 
samer fabrics of the imagination. One should 
be equally careful not to be trapped into an 
expression of the slightest disbelief when some- 
one else happens to be on the fibbing end of the 
dialogue. In this matter, as in all others, so- 
cial folk must stand together. 

To take up, as an initial example, one of the 
inost usual of lies, we have all of us, I am 
sure, been seated at dinner next to some very 
bookish person. In dinner-conversation it is 
most important to have one’s mendacity well- 
oiled and in good working order, because of 
the obvious impossibility of escape before the 
coffee. 

This was my situation, a few evenings ago, 
when my right-hand neighbor was a Miss Cole- 
man who, when we were introduced, gave me 
what was, unmistakably, the “book” look. Nor 
was I in error. Before we were entirely free of 
the Cape Cods, of which we had seven each, I 
remember, we were deeply immersed in a de- 
lightful chat over the latest publications. I 
say delightful; it really was. Personally, I 
have little leisure for reading, my time being 
% taken up with living, but Miss Coleman 
proved to be one of those rare souls who know 
how to carry on a literary dialogue. 

“Have you read Moon-Calf?” she asked, 
with skillfully simulated interest. 

“No,” I admitted, looking like one, as I ac- 
companied my answer with a smile which was 
intended to imitate sympathetic regret. 

She waited patiently for the space of one 
Cape Cod, before continuing: ‘But I suppose, 
of course, you have read Main Street?” 

As a matter of fact, I hadn’t, but I saw at 
once that our conversation had reached the 
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zero hour and that unless I intended to be one 
of those hopeless blights who says ‘“‘No” to 
everything, it was up to me to go over the top, 
then and there. 

“Main Street!’’ I cried, as if I were a street- 
car conductor rousing a sleepy passenger, 
“well rather! What a book!” 

“Tsn’t it?” she agreed brightly, deceived for 
a moment by my enthusiasm. “What a re- 
morseless study of mediocrity.” 

This was the safe ground of generality 
whereon we gambolled pleasantly for a space 
before reaching the inevitable stage of definite 
questions such as “Did you detect, in Main 
Street, any pacifist propaganda in Carol Ken- 
nicott’s reactions ?” 

It is at this point that the spineless and 
weak-kneed lover of truth usually begins to 
flounder and, nine times out of ten, resorts to 
the craven expedient of rapidly shifting the 
conversation into other channels. As I have 
always considered this a cowardly act, I bold- 
ly took up the challenge. 

‘The book reeks of it.” I announced, regis- 
tering sternness. 

For a moment Miss Coleman looked baffled, 
but we were soon absorbed in‘a lively argument 
on didacticism versus romance with occasional 
oblique shots at Main Street, all of which 
seemed to come fairly near the bull’s-eye. Be- 
lieve me, it was a most exciting and exhilarat- 
ing pastime, fraught with danger and full of 
risks, which I found myself taking with in- 
creasing ease and a growing sense of mastery 
until, upon my amazed consciousness, dawned 
the fact that Miss Coleman could not answer 
some of the questions I put to her. In a word, 
she hadn't read the book herself. Naturally, 
we parted with great respect for each other, a 
respect which has since ripened into friend- 
ship,—a friendship based on the gallant de- 
vice of ‘De l’audace, de V’audace, et toujours 
de Vaudace.” 


The Personal Note 


| peiposcen striking instance of how nerve 
and boldness in polite lying make for so- 
cial success is in the introduction of the per- 
sonal note in a story. Almost everyone in any 
particular gathering knows two or three good 
stories which, under provocation, he or she 
will tell. But oh, how lamentable is the usual 
method of telling! Your average raconteur 
will sidle up to his jest with some such dam- 
ning introduction as “I heard a good one the 
other day—but you’ve probably all heard it— 
if you have, stop me—it was the one about the 
farmer and the book-agent—have you heard 
it?-—it was new to me,” etc., and then, after 
cross-examining everyone present as to any 
previous knowledge of the anecdote in ques- 
tion, will begin laboriously: ‘‘Well, it seems 
there was an old farmer, this struck me as 
awfully funny, and he met a book-agent, it’s 
probably as old as the hills, and the farmer, 
I mean the book-agent said”... and so on toa 
painful and wholly unsuccessful close. 

But mark the really gifted social liar with the 
same material on his mind. “I was motoring 





over from Bedford to Stamford yesterday,” he 
will say, ‘‘and stopped at the High Ridge store, 
you know—Slocum’s ?—to get some gas 


”? 





Every soul in the room will nod eagerly to in- 
dicate that he knows Slocum’s store intimately. 

“Well, while I was standing there talking to 
old man Slocum, a book-agent came up in a 
Ford—” and there you are! Success, laughter, 
applause, with some incredulous doubt on the 
part of those who have heard the tale before 
and daren’t say so. 

The only serious danger in connection with 
this sort of thing is that of relating a story 
which someone else has told just before your 
arrival. This is embarrassing, but can usually 
be turned against the first raconteur, if you 
claim loudly to have told it to him the night 
before. In any case, it is always the personal 
historian who wins; long after the subject mat- 
ter is forgotten he will be remembered as an 
amusing individual, to whom all sorts of funny 
things happen, while the other, if not quite 
forgotten, will have faded into a vague and 
ghost-like personality. 


Learning to Say No 


T no time is skillful mendacity more de- 
sirable than in declining sudden invita- 
tions. Here, indeed, is a tremendous field for 
the gentle art of deception. Ninety per cent 
of the social engagements contracted every day 
in our great metropolis become obligations be- 
cause the .prospective guests have no excuse 
ready. Hostesses are wily creatures. ‘What 
are you doing on Thursday?” they ask, and 
if the victim hesitates, he is lost. The result 
is a hostess who says to herself, ‘“‘I don’t think 
he wanted to come” and a guest who mutters, 
“Damn!” as he hangs up the receiver. 

What we need is a social Leonard Wood 
with Ananias Training Camps to teach us pre- 
paredness. In the back of every male mind 
should be a prompt, valid excuse for being 
absent from anywhere at any time. My per- 
sonal preference is for a conference. The 
word ‘conference’ is at once important-sound- 
ing and vague. If the invitation proves to be 
alluring and desirable, the conference can al- 
ways be postponed, and I cannot stress too 
strongly the point that it is far more graceful 
to wriggle into an unaccepted invitation than 
to be on the inside wriggling out. 

Here, again, one should most certainly be 
equipped with a sub-alibi. During the recent 
holidays, having laboriously wormed my way 
out of a most dreary dinner-party I was ap- 
palled to find myself seated next to my im- 
portunate hostess at the theatre. Obviously 
the only thing to do under the circumstances 
was to simulate unbounded enthusiasm. 

“Tsn’t this wonderful!” I cried to the good 
lady who was eyeing me coldly. ‘The meet- 
ing was called-off; I found out where your 
seats were and by the greatest luck in the world 
got one next to them.” 

By skillful work on my part, I managed to 
create the impression that I was her guest 
during the entre-actes, while, during the play, 
when the house was dark, I was free to ex- 
plain matters to the charming person whom I 
had brought to the theatre. 

Where a husband and wife are involved 
in mutually puttting across a bit of social 
camouflage, it is hardly necessary to point out 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Things I Consider Underrated 


Three Little Essays in Constructive Criticism 


I. Ruffs and Satin Breeches 


E are accustomed to think of the elabo- 

rate clothes which men used to wear 

before the XIXth century as artificial 
and clumsy trappings which it is a blessing to 
have got rid of and we take it for granted that 
our own clothes, in their plainness and sim- 
plicity, leave nothing to be desired. Yet, to 
appreciate how dull and mean modern men’s 
clothes actually are we have only to subject 
them to a test to which the clothes of other ages 
were invariably subjected. 

Until, with the XIXth century, the Romantic 
Revival had awakened an enthusiastic interest 
in the picturesqueness of history, and the 
growth of the scientific spirit had made people 
set a certain importance on historical accuracy 
of detail, it had never occurred to any painter 
or producer of a play to dress his historical 
characters in anything but contemporary cos- 
tumes. Veronese painted Pharaoh’s daughter, 
finding Moses in the bull-rushes, in the stiff 
satin bodice and enormous skirt of the Renais- 
sance and Racine saw his Iphigénie, his 
Andromache and his Phédre performéd in the 
laces and powdered wigs of the XVIIth cen- 
tury. But the striking thing about these cos- 
tumes is that, however incongruous they may 
appear to the specific locality and time of the 
scene represented, they none the less lend them- 
selves to the heroic with a certain naturalness. 
There were monstrous artificialities; but there 
was also dignity and colour. Two years ago I 
saw in Paris a productiun of Rameau’s Castor 
et Pollux with the actors dressed exactly as 
they had been when the opera was first per- 
formed, in 1737, and I felt that the gods and 
heroes, for all their silk stockings and wigs, 
were gods and heroes still. 

But who would dare to produce a classical 
tragedy in the costumes of New York and 
Chicago? Who would dare to paint a Biblical 
picture with the men dressed in business suits? 
Could you represent the Roman Senate in the 
garb of a Chamber of Commerce? Could you 
do scenes from the Trojan War with the Greeks 
in the ludicrous short coats of the American 
army? Conceive the Adoration of the Magi 
with the Magi in mackintoshes! Imagine 
Christ before Pilate with Pilate in the respect- 
able morning clothes of the British public 
official or a production of Racine’s Phédre 
with Hippolytus in a dinner jacket! 


II. The Human Body 


HERE recently appeared in a Sunday 

paper a picture of the Venus de Milo with 
sheets of canvas about her legs and her torso 
swaddled in a sweater. She had been con- 
cealed, it seemed, by the Christian Civic 
League of St. Petersburg, Florida, who, as a 
measure against public corruption, had for- 
bidden the exhibition in that city of any naked 
statue or picture. 

Now what is the reason for this savage war 
against the human body in America? Why 
has the partially naked appearance on the stage 
of however beautiful a woman become’ the 
signal for outcry by the newspapers and in- 
terference by the police? Is it because, in our 
flaccid life between the restaurant and the 
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office, we have physically become so unsightly 
that it makes us furious to have attention 
called to this too painful subject of beauty? 
Is it that our bodies have become so hideous 
that we have had to make it a crime to exhibit 
them in public? 


Ill. Edith Wharton 


AS Mrs. Wharton ever been given her 

rightful place as the foremost of living 
American novelists and one of the foremost 
living novelists of the world? I have seen 
very little intelligent criticism of her by Amer- 
ican and none by English critics. The best 
discussion of her novels I have ever read was 
written by a Frenchman,—M. Régis Michaud, 





Ballad 


By BABETTE DEUTSCH 


«¢B,,ATHER, tell me how love comes?” | 
“Like an army taking a city; | 
With terrible banners, with throbbing drums: | 


Lod 


So you may hope for pity! 


“Mother, tell me how love comes?” | 
“Like the red moon over the water, 

Like a road of light on the dark, love comes: 
There you may drown, my daughter.” 


“Lover, tell me how love comes?” 

“Like the winds of spring assembling 

To bend the boughs of the blossoming plums, 
That tremble as you are trembling.” 


“Now you know the way love comes.” 
“Now may knowing make you wise!” 
“Father, were you afraid of the drums? 
Mother, the moon begins to rise!” 


“Now you know the way love comes.” 
“Are you wise with knowing?” 

“Love, that like the spring wind comes, 
Like the wind is going.” 


| ee 


in his Réalistes et Mystiques Anglo-Saxons. 
In America she is commonly regarded as a 
sort of super-Robert W. Chambers, preoccu- 
pied exclusively with the lives of very smart 
and very rich people——though Ethan Frome 
and Summer and Bunner Sisters are there to 
prove that she is interested in people of all 
sorts and though the four of her major novels 
which do deal with the rich cover entirely dif- 
ferent areas of society. 

But really she is the only one of our novel- 
ists whose work, for intensity and finish, stands 
comparison with the best fiction of England 
and France. She is the only one who com- 
bines thorough knowledge of a section of the 
national life with a brilliant and polished style 
and an expert mastery of form. Has Thomas 
Hardy ever done anything better than Ethan 
Frome or Anatole France any satire that was 
truer to France than The Custom of the Coun- 
try is to America? 

The hardness and 











insistence on material 


things that people object to in her novels are 
the hardness and materialism of New York 
and New England themselves. What could be 
more like New York than Mrs. Wharton’s 
novels about it? Like New York, they are 
full of glitter and exasperated nerves, luxuri- 
ous and unlovely appointments and unpic- 
turesque sordidness. Was Thackeray more of 
London or Balzac of Paris? She has been 
accused of being snobbish; but in regard to 
money and social distinction, no one could be 
less snobbish. She is really a bitter intellectual 
snob toward both money and society. Her 
novels about New York are written with a 
corrosive scorn which sees the soul and intelli- 
gence of men ground down and finally de- 
stroyed by the weight of material possessions 
and the pressure of money-getting. 

And in her most recently published novel, 
The Age of Innocence, she has delivered an 
even more drastic judgment than she has ever 
done before. It is true that The Age of Inno- 
cence has not the intensity of her earlier work 
and that its style is feebler and less sharp: 
one suspects that her mastery of English has 
begun to disintegrate a little through her long 
residence in France. But as an intrepid ex- 
amination of American manners and morals 
she has, I think, never equalled it. The Cus- 
tom of the Country and The House of Mirth 
attack the nouveau riche America a little from 
the point of view of Washington Square,— 
from the point of view of the older class who 
had at least some education and taste. But 
The Age of Innocence attacks the tradition oi 
the people of education and taste from the 
point of view of the artist and the citizen of 
the world. 

In this severest of American novels, Mrs. 
Wharton makes no respectable assumptions; 
she begins by accepting no conventions. The 
old tradition, with its provincialism and prud- 
ery and hollowness, with its abject slavery to 
custom and its lack of intellectual curiosity, 
is exhibited as no less cruel than the grosser 
world which supplanted it: in it every brave 
passion is smothered, every impulse toward 
beauty extinguished; the potentially superior 
man is strangled in an all-embracing mesh of 
idiotic conventions. There is nothing but re- 
spectability,—the fear of not being respectable. 

And The Age of Innocence is not merely a 
picture of a world which is obsolete: we are all 
of us living to a great extent in the air of that 
inherited tradition. By showing it in its pure 
state, when nothing else had broken in on It, 
Mrs. Wharton is able to make it so monstrous 
that the most conventional of readers cannot 
help but shudder at it. But it is really, in its 
cruder form, our master and tyrant still. New- 
land Archer, the extraordinary man who al- 
ways does the ordinary thing, is still an 
American figure: the universities are full of 
him; he hears echoes from strange lands of 
freedom and romance and for a moment on¢ 
catches in his eyes the reflected splendour of 
their light; then he marries some stupid woman, 
decides to make a great deal of money and lives 
and dies as a supporter of our commercial 
civilization. Mrs. Wharton should have writ 
ten at the end of her novel: De te, fabula! 
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MAURICE GOLOBERG 
INEZ PLUMMER - 


After the success of “The Bad Man”, 
Mr. Paul Dickey evidently decided 
it was an open season for Mexican 
romance, so he wrote “The Broken 
Wing” for his wife, the story of a 
seductive senorita making love to an 
amnesiac American aviator in broken 
English. The play is a success 


NIKOLAS MURAY 


ELSIE MACKAY 


As Marie Duplessis, the historical 
“Lady of the Camellias” in Sacha 
Guitry’s ‘“‘Deburau”. As the attained 
but none too faithful love of Deburau 
she is a lovely and youthful creature, 
with no signs of dying as Camille 
except an off-stage cough. The trans- 
lation is by Granville Barker 








BARON DE MEYER 


MRS. THOMAS WHIFFEN 


Made her initial American: appearance in the original 
performance of ‘Pinafore’’, since when she has had 
a long career on the regular stage. Her latest réle 
is that of the Virginian dowager of “Just Suppose” 





ABBE 


MAURICE GOLDBERG 


ANN ANDREWS 


Looks as if she were about to ride to 
the hounds or something, but, actually, 
her part in “The Champion” is that of 
an indigent English aristocrat helping 
the neglected opulent to arrive 


MRS. COBURN 
Mr. and Mrs. Coburn have just revived 
the great-uncle of the recent generation 
of Chinese plays, “The Yellow-Jacket”’, 
which in catching the Chinese manner 
and spirit still remains unrivalled 


CARROLL MacCOMAS 


Of all down-trodden heroines of 
the stage, Miss Lulu Bett is fur- 
thest down, but at that she man- 
ages to be married twice in three 
acts, which is not a bad record 


NIKOLAS MURAY 


Presenting in Character 


Figures from Contemporary Successes as Seen in their Make-up and Costume 
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NIKOLAS MURAY 


Lionel Atwill as “Deburau” 


The Protagonist of Sacha Guitry’s Current Play of an Actor, by an Actor, for an Actor 
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The Man Who Could Not Be Emperor 


Being the True Story of the Father of All Those Who Prefer the World at Second-Hand 


I wish I could meet you face to 

face and look into your eyes and 
dasp your hand and say to you: “Do you 
imagine that you are really living—living 
profoundly, wholly, magnificently? Does 
life seem as beautiful and delectable as 
you dreamed it would be in the ardent, 
lost days of your youth?” 

Dear Reader, I should like to ask: “Do 
you feel within you, in your very vitals, 
in your very blood, something that leaps 
and boils, a flaming river of feeling? Do 
you ever feel—after a pleasure, a sunset, 
a beautiful poem—that you are the first 
man, the discoverer of life, the discoverer 
of the world itself? And does life seem 
small and the world infinitesimal? Do 
you share the craving of Alexander for 
the furthermost skies ?”’ 

I would like to ask you these questions, 
cowardly reader—lazy wretch who reads 
these words instead of getting your knowl- 
edge from life itself. Aren’t you ashamed ? 
A chair supports your body; your eyes 
are fixed on a magazine, following the 
skipping black and white of a printed 
page—your good-for-nothing little soul 
smiles or frowns, sneers, understands or 
fails to understand, according to the se- 
quence of letters and words! And you 
fancy you are living! You, reader of 
books! 

You look with disdain on the “vulgar 
mass” that knows nothing of up-to-date 
literature and is not nourished upon fash- 
inable psychology. You say to yourself: 
“I am an intellectual; a thinker, an ex- 
quisite, an aristocrat, a superior being, a 
member of the élite. The world was made 
for me and revolves about me. Exalted 
thoughts and obscure words are the in- 
signia of my rank—I am the ruler of 
time, of spirit and of eternity.” 

Do you say these things to yourself, 
cowardly reader? I hope so! Because I 
am speaking to such as you. I despise 
you. I despise you for a terrible, an 
odious, a tragic reason; I am like you, 
dear reader—perhaps I am you! 

I accept your part bravely, sad, as being 
you, who read my stuff, must necessarily 
be. I, at least, can answer my own ques- 
tions frankly and fearlessly. So I ask 
again: “Are you living?” 


Dis READER, ‘whoever you are— 


By GIOVANNI PAPINI 











ANSWER: No! I am not living 
wholly, profoundly, magnificently. Like 


all of you, I am a coward, a weakling, a 


nonentity. 


Here in my study I have a world 


of my own—cardboard men, paper women, 


mountains of cigarette smoke. 

Delightful! I stay in my study. 
think. I dream. 
my life. 


I read. 
I build air castles. 


Wonderful! 


I 


This is 
I pray every day to my household 


gods. I despise the people passing and re- 
Passing in the street below my window, be- 
cause they haven’t a little artificial world of 


their own. 


Tam in my kingdom when I close my study 


door. To-day I am d’Artagnan. 


To-morrow 


Zeus, thundering in the heavens. I am cre- 





The Fair Equestriennes 


And the Philosophic Follower 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


RACH morning, in our well-known Park, 
Two lovely demoiselles I mark 

Along the bridle-pathway striding, 

Impeccably attired for riding. 


To some it might appear absurd 

To walk thus habited and spurred, 
But, since I’ve never learned to ride, 
Believe me, I am satisfied. 


For had they speedy mounts, ah, then 
They’d quickly fly beyond my ken, 
While now, discreetly in arrears, 

I contemplate the little dears. 


And as the progress I observe 

Of booted foot and flowing curve 

I think how habits, once acquired, 
May come, in time, to be admired! 


Portrait study by 
RICHARD BOIX 





ator and destroyer. I rule the sea. I com- 
mand the earth. I am faun and centaur, priest 
and philosopher. Beautiful women come at 
my command. Like Faust, I can reclaim my 
youth. I hold concourse with devils and 
satyrs, scientists and prophets. 

I am a poor, deluded child playing with 
dolls. And I say, to console myself: “It is 
cold out of doors, and the streets are full of 
wolves, . . .” 

I am—have you guessed?—a_ cerebralist. 
Curious creatures—cerebralists—worth know- 
ing. 

Ill tell you the story of the father of us all. 
It will both amuse and instruct you. And 








then perhaps you will better understand 
why I despise both you and myself, who 
so strangely resembles you. 

This is a story—that I am about to 
tell you—concerning a man who didn’t 
rightly understand himself, who didn’t 
rightly understand the world, who didn’t 
even understand the world in which he 
was living. He thought that the world 
was something outside of himself—some- 
thing that he could grapple with—subdue 
—and conquer. He was, you see, as 
ignorant of things as you are—as abysm- 
ally unaware of what Truth is, of what 
the world is. But, as he had many ad- 
vantages of the sort that you have un- 
doubtedly encountered yourself, I shall 
tell you what he sought, and what he found. 





NCE upon a time a man put on his 

shoes and stockings, wrapped him- 
self in his cloak, took his hat and went 
out to conquer the world. He was full of 
great thoughts. His heart was larger than 
the earth itself. And he said: 

“JT will conquer so vast a realm that 
men will grow gray carrying messages 
from one of my cities to another—I will 
conquer treasure enough to fill a lake—I 
will love many pale women—I will kill 
all my enemies. To-day I am poor and 
obscure; I have only a cloak to cover me; 
but my dreams are great and I will be 
master of all that is.” 

This man arrived at a great city and 
announced that he wished to be king. 
Every one laughed at him. He thought: 
“T'll show them!” And went to another 
city, where the same thing happened. 

So he travelled all over the world, and 
everywhere he was laughed at or dis- 
missed witha penny and a curse. 

At last he returned to his own home. 
His shoes were worn out, his cloak was 
threadbare, his hair was white as snow. 
But his house had not changed. He went 
in and said: “I have no followers. I have 
won no battles. I own no treasure. I 
am not, it appears, master of the world.” 

And he was very sad. 

But one morning—it was in May and 
the fields were yellow with buttercups—he 
became strangely joyous and said: “At 
last I understand my lot. I was blind, to 
go forth to conquer the earth. What I 
thought was real is only an illusion. The 
real world exists in me, in my thoughts, 
in my imagination, in my dreams—I can con- 
quer it when and how I will!” 

He lighted his lamp and set himself to find 
the true, perfect, profound, magnificent world. 

This man was the father of all poets, meta- 
physicians and dreamers. He founded the 
kingdom of those who know nothing of life at 
first-hand, blissful manufacturers of little 
second-hand worlds made of paper and ink. 

And you and I—dear reader—and all the 
other dear readers, are lineal descendants of the 
man who found that he could not be Emperor. 

I am only sorry that I was not able to tell 
you this story before you had begun your un- 
necessary travels. 
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THE PICADOR 


Of the three main stages 
that go to make a bull- 
fight, that of picar—where 
the bull is gored—is per- 
haps the most picturesque 
and spectacular. At any 
rate, it must have seemed 
so to Hunt Diederich, 
who, in these silhouettes, 
has so well captured the 
Cecorative possibilities of 
the encounter of the bull 
and the picador 


Courtesy of 
THE KINGORE 
GALLERIES 











THE VARILARGUERO 


The expert training of the 
horse and the perfect skill 
of the left hand of the 
varilarguero, are the main 
points in the trick of 
goading on the bull. The 
bull-fighter comes out 
with his right leg pro- 
tected by the mona or leg 
armour which enables him 
to withstand the thrusts 
of the bull. At the same 
time the fighter goads the 
beast in Ja cruz, a vul- 
nerable spot on the neck 


THE TORERO 


The best school of tauro- 
maquia requires that the 
torero not only perform 
the different tricks of the 
three stages of the bull- 
fight—that of picar, that 
of paraer and that of ma- 
tar—but that he perform 
them with the utmost 
gracefulness and_ beauty. 
The first rule of the art 
proclaims the importance 
of moving the feet as little 
as possible, and of rely- 
ing on the skill of the 
arms to escape the thrusts 
of the beast 


A Cosmopolitan Artist at a Spanish Bullfight 


A Group of Silhouettes, by Hunt Diederich, That Depict the Picturesque Picador at His Happy Task 
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Parisian Nights and French Music Halls 


Polaire: The Folies-Bergere: Senorita Santelomo 


the Boulevard Saint-Martin, has been giv- 

ing this year an extraordinary drama 
called Montmarte, by Pierre Froudiére. The 
plot is simple and amusing, ironical and deca- 
dent, and Parisian. Marie-Claire,—Polaire 
acts her—is one of the street-girls who used to 
haunt the Moulin-Rouge, who meets there 
Pierre Maréchal, a young musician; they take 
the usual fancy to one another, she becomes his 
mistress; he, of course, belongs to the Quartier 
latin. She finally gets bored; his atmosphere 
is not hers; she has none of his seriousness; 
she rebels and has a nostalgia for the rue 
Lepic, which leads to the Moulin de la Galette. 
One night, one of their friends—a composer— 
tums up, assures Pierre Maréchal that his 
opera has had an immense success, and wants 
to take both of them to the Moulin-Rouge. 
Pierre refuses; she, hysterical, leaves him. 
This closes the first act. 

In the second act she is the companion of a 
rich man namiel Logera and, in an exciting 
gene, Pierre, her lover, returns to her. As her 
did passion for him conquers her, they escape 
from Logera. In the third act she is violently 
sized by the spell of Montmarte and the 
Moulin-Rouge. 


The Terrible Polaire 


eee. for whom the play was made, 
seemed to me magnificent, in spite of her 
age—one never knows the actual age of any 
actress—and, in fact, extraordinary, malicious, 
pernicious. Her face is more horrible than 
ever; the face of an absolute Vampire, of a 
Vampire with a writhing whirlwind of rebel- 
lious hair, that crawls across her forehead and 
over her ears. Her eyes are wicked—abnorm- 
ally wicked; with a hard and perverse glitter in 
their fixed gaze; they roll from side to side, al- 
ways in some uncontrollable fashion; are al- 
ways restless, always nervous. Yet, what is so 
wonderful is, that in one scene she is so swept 
away by the torrent of her own emotion that 
the tears literally stream down her cheeks. 
Her nose is ugly; there are heavy and deep 
wrinkles that curve upward from the lips’ to 
the nose. Her mouth is large, her lips thin, 
her chin oval. If the Devil entered into any 
human being—as he has a fashion of doing 
when he chooses to—he certainly at one period 
haunted Polaire. 

Utterly animal, she has a certain command 
over her nerves; that is, when she is not all 
nerves. Agile as ever, she retains her gami- 
nerie. She can run, leap, jump—do anything; 
be natural and unnatural, normal and abnor- 
mal, serious and cruel, sardonic and malignant. 
She is still in possession of her genius; not 
that she is a great artist, like Sarah or Réjane; 
but the fact is she can, at times, all but achieve 
greatness, 

All gesture, vivacity, curiosity; feverish and 
morbid; over-excited, capable of caresses but 
hot of passion;. incapable of loving, she lets 
herself go. And, when her hysteria carries her 
beyond the bounds of her power of resistance, 
she is absolutely amazing: a creature, as it 
were, torn asunder by two unequal attractions: 
the wild life of the Moulin-Rouge and the life 
she finds it impossible to endure in her lover’s 


Ti Théatre de la Porte Saint-Martin, on 


By ARTHUR SYMONS 








CHANTEUSE ECCENTRIQUE 


A lithograph made by Toulouse Lautrec, 
portraying a typical Parisian singer of the 
Café Chantant. It was subjects such as this 
which most delighted Lautrec, the greatest 
of French artists to interpret the character- 
istic features of the Paris cabaret 


company. Like Io, stung by a gadfly, as one 
poisoned, she rushes to and fro, crying in- 
coherent words. 

That Polaire has studied Réjane is certain; 
only in Réjane’s genius there was a kind of 
finesse: it was a flavour, and all the ingredients 
of the dish may be named without defining it. 
The thing is Parisian, but that is only to say 
that it unites nervous fire with a wicked ease 
and a mastery of charm. Polaire, on the night 
when I saw her, gave me several thrills: not 
the shudder in the spine Yvette gave me; nor 
the intoxication of Réjane’s appeal to my 
senses. I could cruelly enjoy Réjane, but not 
Polaire. Polaire never gives me the effect 
Réjane did, in a scene where she repulses her 
lover, and with a convulsive movement of the 
body, lets herself sink to the ground at his feet. 
Only, in regard to passion, where Réjane was 
supreme and consummate, Polaire is neither 
consummate nor supreme. 

The Folies-Bergere in Paris always has 
been, on the whole, an unsuccessful attempt to 
imitate an English music-hall. 


The Folies-Bergeres 


WENT a short while ago, several times to 

the Folies-Bergéres. The show, L’Amour 
en Folie, Revue a grand spectacle en deux actes 
et trente tableaux, by Louis Lemarchand, was 
on the whole, curious. It began, as usual, 
stupidly, but with the invariable rattling and 
sonorous and exciting music of the Orchestra, 
this time to the music of M. Gavel. It amazed 
me to remember an extraordinary spectacle I 
saw at this music hall, a pantomime by Catulle 


Mendés, which was called ’Chand d’Habits. It 
was a piece of fantastic horror which recalls 
one of the Tales of Hoffmann, and it was acted 
by Severin with an astonishing force and ex- 
pressiveness. Pierrot, in order to gain riches, 
has killed and robbed an old-clothes man 
(“Marchand d’habits’’) who is a miser. The 
image of the man he has slain returns to him 
just as he is about to set to his lips the cup of 
every wine of the felicity of earth. The body 
of the woman he loves turns before his eyes 
into the body of the man he has murdered; 
transfixed by the fatal sword, it rises out of 
the earth, finally, to claim him. Then comes 
the really terrible, the really admirable, piece 
of acting. Pierrot tries to escape, but before 
he can reach the door he is drawn back by the 
force of his own terror, the intolerable magnet- 
ism of his own crime, to the feet of the aveng- 
ing phantom. He implores, entreats, breaks 
away, returns, breaks away again, mocks at 
his terror, and is seized, imperceptibly, inevita- 
bly, by the fascination of the transfixing sword 
which points unwaveringly towards him, those 
open arms which wait to embrace him into 
death. It is with the very ecstasy of despair 
that he flings himself at last into that embrace, 
and goes down suddenly into hell, the victim 
of his victim. 

L’Amour en Folie was followed by Un sou- 
per a l Abbaye de Théléme. This was made 
amusing by a splendid pilgrim monk who real- 
ly made one laugh by his outrageous manners, 
his surprise at finding himself there, his re- 
frain, a frightening one: “Jl faut mourir!”’ 
Then followed Les yeux du Cirque, an arena in 
the reign of Nero, who is seen gazing on the 
tortured figure, with Messalina beside him. 

La Danse a4 Biskra, which followed, was 
done in a more or less Oriental fashion: the 
Harem, slave-girls, Eastern music, slow dances. 
Only, when La Belle Baia entered, I saw in 
her what I had seen in Sofia and in Constanti- 
nople. She was wonderful, supple as a reed, 
subtle as a snake, with those strange move- 
ments so characteristic of her race. She danced 
and mimed; made her invariable undulations 
and convulsions of one part of her body after 
another; all with an Asiatic grace. Then her 
dance becomes wilder, as the man slave dances 
with her. They turn round and round to- 
gether with a strange and troubling rhythm. 

La Maison de Danse a Seville gave me— 
after having lived in Spain—no more than the 
vague aspect of an imaginary posada. Seforita 
Ritier sang, with a certain expressiveness, one 
of Raquel Meller’s songs. I waited in intense 
excitement for the entrance of Sefiorita Santelo- 
mo. As she entered, swaying in the Spanish 
fashion, some of the dancers I had known in 
Spain returned to me in memory. Santelomo 
is young, wonderful, amazing, perfect in her 
art. She comes in, dressed in a black Spanish 
dress with a huge amount of flounces that fit- 
ted her tightly; there was a long black train 
behind, lower in front, that when she moved 
showed her laced white stockings and tiny 
feet. There danced before me—and, alas, to 
an unenthusiastic audience—an absolute Goya, 
with dead black hair, a malicious smile, a de- 
licious face—‘‘a face made wonderful with 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Our Sky-Blue Future 


What we May Reasonably Expect under the New Blue Laws 


E read much in the papers of the or- 
ganized efforts made by bodies of self- 
worshipping citizens who, though in 

a minority, propose by sheer righteousness to 
force their standards of conduct upon the lives 
of all of us. 

The papers are full of the claims of the re- 
formers and the programs of their reforms. 
These are called the Blue Laws, in memory of 
the ancient statutes governing the personal 
conduct of our Puritan ancestors. Opposed to 
this plan of making the world chemically pure, 
we have the less rigorous majority, the Liberal 
Party, so to speak, whose conception of ra- 
tional pleasure admits of many activities which 
are sternly frowned upon by the professional 
moralists. 

For some absurd reason the Liberals seem 
to object to being made virtuous by act of Con- 
gress. They shriek quaint things about “per- 
sonal liberty” and “sacred rights’? and so on. 
Apparently they think that in the future they 
may be prevented from doing something that 
they really want to do. 

What our Liberals actually need is some one 
to pat them metaphorically on the hand and 
say “There, there.” They need to be told that 
there is not any real reason for worry at all. 
Under the new régime there is every reason to 
believe that the world will be a gayer, brighter 
and a much more exciting place than it is 
now. 


Reforms Effected by the 18th Amendment 


HINK for a moment what has happened 

under the - 18th Amendment. Parties 
were never so frequent, nor so copiously irri- 
gated. Merely meeting a man on the street is 
a good and sufficient reason for proceeding at 
top speed to the nearest shaker. A country 
dinner-party is but the excuse for a house-to- 
house cocktail canvas; the guests arrive protu- 
berant with clandestine containers and, if the 
host, in turn, does his part, what might once 
have been merely a genial affair develops into 
the wildest kind of bacchanal. 

Thus, we may as well admit frankly that, as 
far as the 18th Amendment goes, we not only 
are not restrained by the law, but we break 
it and enjoy doing it. 

Isn’t this exactly what will happen with the 
new laws, if the reformers accomplish what 
they propose? Consider a few of the diver- 
sions on their black-list. Sunday is craftily 
selected as a special peg on which to hang the 
moral regeneration of society, but of course we 
all know that a real reformer firmly believes 
that “every day will be Sunday bye-and-bye.” 
He is merely using the day of rest as a spiritual 
shoe-horn. On this day he is satisfied to pro- 
pose that out-of-door exercise other than walk- 
ing to and from kirk shall be a crime. A man 
may “commit golf”, but he cannot play it. 
Automobiling: (for pleasure, as distinguished 
from church-going) is tc be a misdemeanor 
punishable by fine or imprisonment or both. 
Gambling at any time is slated for absolute 
removal. All other forms of intellectual ac- 


tivity, art, moving-pictures, dancing, the the- 
atre, etc., are to be draped, sterilized, and dry- 
cleaned on week-days and absolutely forbidden 
on Sunday. 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


“All pleasure,” cries the reformer, “‘is taboo!” 

And Echo answers “‘boo.....- "6 

Consider, my dears, the prohibition of 
golf. What will happen? Isn’t it perfect- 
ly obvious, judging from our experience 
with the 18th Amendment, that golf will be 
driven indoors? We have all heard of the 
courses in our large department stores with 
bunkers made of rugs, greens of carpet and 
“rough” of cocoa matting. The idea is only 
in its infancy. When the owners of some of 
our large country-houses really concentrate on 
this subject I can readily see some magnificent 
interior-links laid out through their extensive 
salons. 

One of my friends, Mr. Herman Applethorpe 
of Bernardsville, who is about to build a large 
house among the New Jersey hills, has already 
taken into account the future of golf and has 
had the plans of his mansion drawn by one 
of our most able golf-architects. Bogey for 
the house is sixty-eight, which is good going, 
considering the sporty nature of the second 
floor nine with a series of short holes and tricky 
dogs-legs through bath-rooms, linen-closets and 
the like. Applethorpe particularly prides him- 
self on the 19th hole, which is a reproduction 
of the famous Hoffman House Bar. 

Where the prohibition of open and above- 
ground Sunday golf will work the most harm 
is in the small suburban home. How distinctly 
I can hear the crash of family portraits result- 
ing from a sliced drive and the wails of the 
woe-begone wife as her frenzied spouse takes 
a huge divot out of the well-worn Axminster. 
Little do the reformers know what a dreadful 
implement a niblick can be in the home. For 
years some of our best minds have sought to 
control it. Can it be done, think you, by act 
of Congress? 

Automobiling on Sunday is another target 
of the reconstructionists. ‘The mind stands ap- 
palled at the prospect of what will happen if 
the millions of Sunday voyageurs are actually 
forced to forego their weekly jaunt into the 
country. Oil stocks will slump out of sight, 
road-houses will fail, little girls who sell 
flowers by the wayside will starve to death and 
domestic discord will break out like a black 
plague in the myriad families who, under pres- 
ent conditions, are allowed to take their differ- 
ences of opinion out into the open air. 


Sunday Motoring in the Future 


F course it will be utterly impossible to 

prevent people motoring on Sunday. The 
effect of the new law will be to tremendously 
increase the amount of night traffic. One will 
be invited for a week-end motor trip in some 
cryptic and mysterious manner. A mere word 
or suggestion will be sufficient to intimate the 
nature of a proposed excursion. For instance 
Wwe may expect some such invitation as this: 
“WWVon’t you come to us for Saturday and Sun- 
day? We are lunching on Sunday with the 
Caswells in Mt. Kisco. Honk-honk.” People 
will sleep all day in order to be up bright and 
early for seven P. M. breakfast. Then the 
jolly midnight luncheon in a sound-proof, her- 
metically sealed road-house, en route, and the 
late dinner at the journey’s end just as the sun 
is rising! Isn’t it a jolly picture? Motoring 


will necessarily be done without lights in or- 
der to avoid detection by the automobile-en- 
forcement agents, and the resulting accidents 
will make the Monday morning obituary col- 
umn a sort of fashionable ‘Who's Dead, and 
Why”. 

Framers of the Blue Laws propose to rigidly 
limit the use of gasoline, but it has already 
been proved that a Ford will get eighteen miles 
out of a gallon of distilled water with a raisin 
in it, and we have only to add a cake of yeast 
in order to produce perfectly good home-brew 


gas. 


The Doom of Bridge 

RIDGE as it is now played is doomed, 

Everyone plays for some sort of stake, no 
matter how small, and this is not to be per- 
mitted at any time under the new régime. 
Here again we shall see subterfuge and se- 
crecy find a method of evasion. I have already 
been approached by one of the world’s worst 
bridge-players, who is organizing a tremen- 
dously secret society similar to the Ku-Klux- 
Klan and composed entirely of bridge addicts. 
Members of this society are bound by one of 
the most dreadful oaths I have ever heard, 
compared to which the rites of a Greek-letter 
fraternity sound like a maiden’s prayer. One 
of the provisions specified in this oath is that 
if any member shall ever divulge to any bridge- 
prohibition agent the secret meeting place of 
the clan, his hand shall promptly rot off at 
the wrist and his tongue shall wither at the 
root and drop out—like a dried fig. Really, 
it’s horrible! 

Among the associates of this mysterious or- 
ganization bridge will never be mentioned by 
name. An entirely new language has been 
invented which doesn’t mean what it seems to 
mean at all. The new word for “bridge” is— 
but there,—I can’t tell you that. If you area 
member of the clan, you know it already; if 
not, something awful would happen to me if 
I blabbed. 

The moving pictures have been so surely 
menaced by the Blue Birds of Unhappiness 
that already the industry is preparing to flood 
the country with propaganda justifying its 
existence. One thing is certain: the American 
public has become so inoculated with the 
movie virus that, if the films are done away 
with and people are denied the excitement of 
the screen, they will actually begin to live their 
moving-pictures. It will not be at all unusual 
to see our younger men, on their way to busi- 
ness, propelling themselves hand-over-hand, 
along the telegraph wires, or leaping from the 
top of a Fifth Avenue bus into a passing limou- 
sine. Wit and humour will reflect the stand- 
ards of our favorite movie-comedians and the 
life of a dinner party will be the one who can 
do the funniest things with the food. Little do 
we realize as yet the possibilities, of a chocolate 
éclair! ; 

Movie-life, as we shall undoubtedly live tt, 
will be a hectic affair with a great many halr- 
breadth escapes and rough work generally, 
but it is sweet to think that every day will end, 
conventionally, with a close-up,—in which each 
actor will kiss his favourite partner before the 

(Continued on page 84) 
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THE GUARDIAN AT THE GATE 
One’s very entrance into the hallv ays of 
our smart restaurants is fraur’.- th 
great possibilities. Social «» irants 
have been made, or lost, according to 
the skill with which they have culti- 
vated the favour of Emilé, Prince of 
Door-men, at the Elysée, without 
whose influence one may remain in 
the vestibule of society forever 





ON THE FIRING LINE 
The fact that the James J. Finnegin’s have only had 
their fortune for about six months makes them realize 
the crying need of social instruction. 
at the Ritz for ours,” says Mr. James; and here we see 
them absorbing culture at every pore but doubtful whether 
Mr. Finnegin should not have left his cane with his hat 








“A front row seat 


THE MONARCH OF ALL HE 
SURVEYS 


Chummy personal acquaintance with all 
the mos € prominent maitres-d’hétel is 
an absolute prerequisite to any sort 
of social success. Note the proud 
poise of Pierre. To be ushered to a 
table by this great person may be said 
to set’ one’s feet firmly on the first 
rung of the social ladder 


A COZY-CORNER 


ee Sag 


Without a fair for just the right tabie, 


how many a little widow would have 


: been born to blush unseen. .Not so 
Ps j with charming Mrs. Lambworthy, who 
ee has already claimed her own little cor- 
ner in the grill at the Plaza, where 
she creates an atmosphere which is 
exclusive without being repellent 







HOW TO ENTER A ROOM 
It is true that one may arrive, socially, by sheer opulence; but even 
So, it must be carefully done. The Weston-Wooleys, for instance,— 
she was a Miss Dillworthy of Duluth—always arrive late at the St. 
Regis and, by clever stage-management, capture the center of the 
Stage for their entrance which, in its own way, is a miniature parade 


AUGUST HENKEL 


THE CHARM SCHOOL 


But, after all, the surest social shoe-horn in the world is a beautiful 
young daughter in the débutante class. Once properly launched, the 
male members of our younger social set are sure to fall in line. At 
this very moment little Corinna Chubb is saying: “If I can only 
keep father out of the picture until tomorrow, all will be well!” 


Getting Into High Society—by the Dinner Route 


Hints on Correct Restaurant Habits for the Recently Rich 
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Cyril Scott 





VANITY FAIR 


A Portrait of the English Modernist Composer 


lish Debussy. No doubt, there is some 

element of justice in the metaphor. The 
two, Debussy and Scott are among the com- 
posers who, in the modern, the post-Wagnerian 
period, have listened more to themselves than 
to musical “rules”. Like his great French 
contemporary, the Englishman has sought to 
fix his auditory sensations; gone to the very 
living quick for his material. Since both lived 
in a time when East and West were, once 
again, fusing, both found themselves abandon- 
ing tonality, writing consecutive sevenths and 
ninths, harmonizing the pentatonic scale. 
Both, in consequence,—the one successfully, 
the other not quite so happily,—have done 
something to express the modern sensibility, 
and tell us what it is we veritably feel. But, 
much beyond that, the similarity between them 
scarcely extends. 

Indeed, the music of Debussy is of an order 
entirely removed from that of Cyril Scott. 
There are few compositions of the mature De- 
bussy that are not rounded, complete. Even 
some of the slighter of his works, the pieces 
composed during the years when he could no 
longer summon his entire man and express him, 
have form. Each of the later preludes, for 
instance, has a base; has a beginning and an 
end. The musical curve commenced by each 
little piece is traced to its completion; we are 
left satisfied, no matter how slight, how feath- 
ery, the music. Diaphanous and playful as 
much of this work is, it nevertheless has weight, 
solidity, existence in space. To hear Debussy 
is to know that one has undergone an experi- 
ence, that something hitherto unformed and 
floating has been crystallized. 

But the compositions of Scott, clangorous 
and opulent and sensitive as his music often- 
times is, crammed with rich lyrical substance, 
with pearly and opalescent ideas, have no base. 
They have no situation in space, no points of 
rest. ‘They do not commence, develop and con- 
clude. We are always afloat in one of the long- 
er compositions of the young Englishman, 
adrift, blown about by contrary winds, the 
earth untouched underneath us. The Piano 
Sonata and the Piano Concerto, in many re- 
spects the best of Scott’s works, seem always 
curiously without the threshold of realization. 
Sudden spurts ‘of music arrive nowhere, gran- 
diose loud clamours herald some sort of ar- 
rival which never takes place; the music is not 
only “lone wandering”, but apparently “lost” 
as well. A great physical treasure lies inert 
before us. 

There is little veritable movement in the 
music, little veritable progression. Song be- 
gins tender and magical in the man; evanescent 
auditory sensations are caught an instant; deli- 
cate washes of melody, glintings of rich, novel 
harmonies, brilliant orchestral hues, appear un- 
derneath his fingers. But little that he touches, 
and that quivers a moment in his hand, is 
maintained. The pulsing lyrical fragments 
rarely build out, continue, engender, complete 
the curve begun. The delicate substance, 
grasped one moment, has evaporated the next. 


Cis SCOTT has been called the Eng- 


The earth, pressed a brief instant, fades, and- 


we float limply into. emptiness. Even the 


cloudy glamorous middle movement of the 





By PAUL ROSENFELD 





CYRIL SCOTT 
English modernist composer is now 
visiting this country, where he has been play- 


ing and conducting his own compositions in 
a series of concerts 


The 


piano concerto, with its bell tones, perhaps of 
all the music of Scott the best sustained, is 
curiously indeterminate, ends up in the air. 


Scott and MacDowell 


O, to hear Scott is not to know that one has 

undergone an experience. On the contrary, 
it is to be left with the sense of having been 
cheated of an experience, of having been 
brought to the portal of a place we would 
enter, and having been left outside. It is not 
alone because the moods in which the man ap- 
pears to compose are oftentimes the moods of 
yearning, of dreamy, helpless longing; because 
many of his charming songs might be called by 
the name of the Irish tune which he used as 
the theme of one of his passacaglias—‘‘Famine 
Song”, that he leaves us with the sense of ma- 
laise and restlessness. It is because, in the 
very expression of this yearning, there is some- 
thing frustrate, something that wastes itself, 
something that is so lacking in sustaining pow- 
er that it cannot even completely transcend its 
own moods of powerlessness for the purposes 
of expression. After all, the composer whom 
Cyril Scott most resembles is not Debussy. It 
is MacDowell. The same inability to touch 
earth, to satisfy and fill, lies in them both. 
Product though they are of a finer sensibility, 
a more richly stained temperament, the com- 
positions of the young Englishman recall con- 
tinually the many sweet, wan, profoundly un- 
substantial little pieces in which the talent of 
the American composer registered itself. 

The music of Cyril Scott is, after all, the 
expression of a man sunken in himself, want- 
ing satisfactory contact with the outer world. 
It is the work of one who wants the power to 


imagine. No doubt, Debussy, too, was an ‘ip. 
trovert’, to employ the scientific jargon of the 
day, a man who found it difficult to transfer 
his interest to the external world. But Debussy 
possessed imagination. Sunken in himself as 
he was, he nevertheless possessed the ability to 
find his way out of himself to his fellows, to 
become engaged abidingly in the objective 
world. Whatever he did was a communication 
of a vital impulse, speech addressed “from 
man to man”. In consequence, his music has 
form; it has base and reality. 

The young English composer, on the con- 
trary, seems myst indubitably to belong to the 
company of those unfortunates who are s0 
completely involved in themselves that they 
cannot transfer an abiding interest to their 
fellows. As a result, his gift has remained an 
almost purely physical thing. He is, it ap- 
pears, the slave of his hands. It is what his 
hands, wandering over the keyboard, find for 
him, and not what his mind adumbrates, that 
becomes, one feels assured, his music. Form, 
after all, is produced by the marriage of a 
rhythm projected by the brain before the pro- 
cess of incarnation is begun, and of a steady 
and unflagging improvisation. But Scott, un- 
able to imagine, to project a rhythm with his 
brain, has, most probably, to permit one phrase 
to suggest another; to build up his works in 
fairly haphazard fashion. ‘Thus his composi- 
tions, brilliant as they are in spots, take on 
the general character of improvisations. 

And when, as do most men wanting the 
power to imagine, he tries to compensate him- 
self for his deficiency with intellectualizations, 
theories, the result is unhappy. Nothing is 
gained by the continual changes of beat in 
which Scott indulges; he could set down his 
shifting rhythms: without changing, as he does 
with exasperating monotony, the beat of prac- 
tically every bar. Music is certainly not lib- 
erated by the process of assigning, as is done 
in the Piano Sonata, three quarter notes to the 
first bar, four to the second, five eighth notes 
to the third, one quarter note to the fourth, 
seven eighths to the sixth, ad infinitum. What 
alone is established by this process is the fact 
that the composer is striving assiduously to 
employ his mind, without at all having dis 
covered the fashion in which it can be made to 
be of service to himself. 


Scott as Pianist and Director 


ONE had guessed, long before .one had had 
an opportunity to lay eyes on the man, 
that it was by absence of a vital contact with 
the world about him that Cyril Scott was lim- 
ited. And yet, it was not entirely pleasant to 
have one’s suspicions corroborated as com 
pletely as they were the evening and the after- 
noon, when the Philadelphia Orchestra accom- 
panied the young composer in his Piano Con- 
certo and performed his two passacaglias for 
orchestra, and when he and Eva Gauthier gave 
a program of his own compositions for plan? 
and for piano and voice. During the perform 
ance of the concerto, it was forced upon ones 
attention that no veritable harmony existed be- 
tween the orchestra and the solo instrument. It 
was_not the lack of smoothness in the execution 
(Continued on page 88) 
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After her Revival of “Peg o’ My Heart’ on the Stage, Miss Taylor Plans a Screen Version of the Play 
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THE CURTAIN 
A pageant in scarlet against dull folds of 
gold, opulent, slow-moving and _ barbaric— 
China as coloured by the Arabian Nights— 
this curtain moves on a circular frame across 
the proscenium during the ballet overture 





A DANCING FIGURE 
Mr. Geddes is not only a notable designer, but 
also a more than clever draughtsman. There is 
frequently a suggestion of humour in his line 


A SLAVE 
The Ballet ‘“‘Boudour” is a part of the repertoire 
of the Chicago Opera Company and will be re- 
peated this year during their New York season 





THE IDOL THE ENSEMBLE 
An immobile, perverse, meditative fig- Mr. Geddes aims not so much to develope 
ure, before which the turbulent dancers an inevitable manner of his own as to de- 
pass in a delirium of sound and colour vise a new manner for each stage setting 








The Ballet “Boudour”—Designed by Norman-Bel Geddes 


As Presented by the Chicago Opera Company, the Ballet Achieves Great Beauty of Colour and Line 
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The Second of a Series of Tales of the Twilight by the Author of “Limehouse Nights” 


the North London slum was a most cir- 

cumspect man. He walked; as it were, 
in a frigid and dry odour of sanctity. He 
took himself and his position seriously, and 
his manner was fitting to his calling. He 
looked upon himself as the keeper of a charge. 
The young rude citizens of the future were 
under his care, and it behooved him to walk 
warily and so comport himself as to bring no 
faint suggestion of the indecorous before the 
notice of the young minds among whom he 
spent his days. 

Living in this fashion he was, to a large 
extent, severed from the realities of life, and 
there were many subjects and aspects of sub- 
jects upon which the young minds could have 
enlightened him. But, by his training and 
calling, he was incapable of crediting children 
with personality. Children were children, and 
youth was youth—or, as he preferred to name 
it, young life. The child was not, to-him, a 
soul, but an immature adult. His class was 
not a class of boys and girls, but grouped 
specimens of Child. As a giraffe was a giraffe, 
soa child was a child. Such and such would 
a child think upon a given subject: such and 
such would be its conduct. He had got the 
child-mind standardized and taped; and that 
was all there was to it. Psychology in the 
school-room he dismissed. He had passed his 
exams., and was a school-teacher, and pos- 
sessed all the qualifications which, according 
to his managers, completed a teacher’s equip- 
ment. These managers did not include im- 
agination as part of this equipment. 

School and lodgings and a seaside holiday 
in the summer were his life. Theatres were 
beyond his means, and few new books were 
obtainable. His evenings he spent in his bed- 
sitting-room, correcting exercises, rereading his 
dld books, or discussing the newspaper with 
his landlady, and smoking two 
pipes of tobacco. A walk round 
the houses preceded bed. -He chose 
his walks carefully: there were 
such terrible places in the neigh- 
bourh6od—public-houses and low 
places of entertainment. He gave 
these places a sad glance and 
walked hurriedly past them, lest 
he should receive contamination 
which might affect his pupils. 
Apart from their reputation and 
unsavory atmosphere, he never 
would have entered these places. 
So conscientious was he, this 
meagre, parched little man, that he 
felt that he must, like the clergy, 
hold himself aloof from all human 
pleasure save of the mildest sort. 
He must stand outside even the 
Suggestion of reproach; and he had 
therefore enforced upon himself 
total abstinence from liquor. He 
strove to be a shining example and, 
like King Wenceslas, to exude 
moral worth and integrity from 
MS Very footsteps. 

His school was a mixed school, 
and he took classes of girls and 
boys alternately. The scholars 


Tie schoolmaster of the mixed school in 
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By THOMAS BURKE 


were gathered from the two-room cottages of 
the side-alleys of the district, and were a diffi- 
cult team. The street was their first play- 
ground, and when they came to school the 
task of breaking them in to concentrated study 
was no casual matter. Born in those cramped 
alleys, and running wild from babyhood, their 
sense of social values was choked in birth. 
Among the methods of breaking them in, the 
managers gave first place to corporal punish- 
ment, administered indiscriminately to boys 
and girls alike. They held that it was the 
only punishment the children understood and 
that it showed beneficial results, and inat- 
tentive or unruly girls received the cane from 
the men-teachers in the same measure as the 
boys. 

When he had first taken up his duties he 
was much averse to observing this rule against 
the girls. He was a shy man, and the mere 
fact of taking a girls’ class had somewhat per- 
plexed and disconcerted him. The order to 
inflict punishment with the cane when, in his 
opinion, the children merited it, still further 
abashed him, and he had even protested. 
Somehow . . . it seemed to him... it wasn’t 
quite. . .. But the managers said Rubbish, 
and pointed out that this was a low and un- 
ruly district, and that they were a rough lot 
of girls from slummy homes, and he would 
have endless trouble and disorder unless he 
followed the school system. It was all for 
their good, and he would be failing in his 
duty as teacher if he did not use these meas- 
ures. If they were not taught to behave now, 
they would never learn: they would follow 
their elders of the district and develop into 
street wastrels. They concluded by telling him 
not to be silly, and there was then nothing 
more to be said. When, at any time, he was 
told not to be silly, he collapsed, for he recog- 
nized that worldly wisdom was not his strong 





The Temple Yard, by Frederic Clay Bartlett, whose successful ex- 
hibition at the Montross Gallery includes a notable series of Chinese 
paintings, having to do with what might be called the Limehouse dis- 
tricts (begging Mr. Burke’s pardon) in Hongkong, Canton and Soochow 
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point; and if a thing were accepted as usual, 
he, too, accepted it without further examina- 
tion. 

So, in a few weeks, he had become accus- 
tomed to the school and his classes, and now 
inflicted punishment on the girls, perfunctorily 
and in an absent way, whenever their con- 
duct required it, and thought no more about 
it. He had discovered the truth of what the 
managers had said about unruly characters. 
Naturally nervous, he hated disorder of any 
kind, and soon found that without the cane he 
could not maintain quiet. 


E thought no more about it for some years. 
Then some silly busybody, without 
knowledge of the district, discovered the prac- 
tice of this form of discipline, and wrote to 
a leading daily paper about it. Quickly it 
became public; and when other newspapers 
took up in a large way the story of this school 
where girls were caned by men, a storm broke 
over the school and its managers. Letters ap- 
peared denouncing the ‘odious practice”, the 
“frightfulness” of it, the “appalling degrada- 
tion” of it for masters and pupils. For weeks 
the controversy raged, and drastic action was 
threatened; but a sudden political crisis aris- 
ing at this point, the papers dropped it, and 
it passed out of the public mind; the man- 
agers ordered that the system should continue. 
The public controversy led, naturally, to 
discussions among the teachers, who dismissed 
it professionally, as a journalistic “stunt”, as 
namby-pamby vapourings by people ‘who 
didn’t understand; and it led this particular 
teacher to a study of the correspondence. This 
correspondence set him thinking. Some of the 
arguments advanced against the practice were 
curiously vague, full of dark hints that were 
strange to him. He began to take an interest 
in the matter, and to find in these letters much 
that he had never before perceived. 
4 He began tobe disturbed. Grim, 
covert suggestions had been made, 
and they remained with him. He 
remembered having read some- 
where that every man carried with 
him a demon, and he had accepted 
the theory—about other men. Had 
anyone suggested that he nursed a 
demon, he would have laughed. 
But that week something happened 
that filled him with fear. He had 
occasion to call out for punish- 
ment a girl who had hitherto given 
him no trouble; Dolly Latham, a 
big girl of thirteen. Dolly was 
pert; dark of hair and eye and 
gay-footed: a girl of apple-blos- 
som, pink and white, adumbrating 
the golden beauty to come. She 
moved with the delicious insouci- 
ance of the child, mixed with the 
first conscious grace of woman; 
and the shy, uncertain lines of her 
figure carried in their promise as 
much beauty as_ the perfect 
achievement. 
The thing that startled him, 
that left him sitting scared and 
(Continued on page 86) 
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We Nominate for the Hall 


of Fame: 





KNUT HAMSUN 


Because he went to America in his youth and, after 
earning his living as clerk and street car conductor, 
returned to Norway and wrote a book on intel- 
lectual life in America; because he has since taken 
his place as the first Scandinavian novelist; and. 
finally, because he has received the 1920 Noble prize 








MOFFETT 


FRANK CRAVEN 


Because he is author and star of “The First Year’, 
one of the best and truest comedies of American 
manners in a small town ever written; because he 
has a very pretty gift for writing nonsense verses; 
because he is a commuter in good standing; and, 
finally, because he is not only a finished actor but 
one whose imaginative horizon is by no means 
bounded by the back-drop and the box office 








A SPENCcR BEATTY 


EDNA WOOLMAN CHASE 
Because she has been, for ten 
years, the editor-in-chief of Vogue, 
the fashionable woman’s vade 
mecum in matters of taste and 
dress; because, under her tute- 
lage, it has become the only in- 
ternational periodical in the 
world—with editions appearing 
in three languages and on four 


-—— ‘continents; because a mere whis- 


per from her is enough to make 
or unmake a mode; but chiefly 
because she has always gone out 
of her way to encourage and be- 
friend young artists and writers 


, 
HOPPE 


WALTER DE LA MARE 


Because more than any other living poet writing in 
English, he possesses the power to evoke a twilight 
magic, wild nonsense and frail beauty from tra- 
ditional measures; because he once visited Rupert 
Brooke in a hospital; and, finally, because he has 
just issued an edition of his collected poems 





CHRISTIAN GAUSS 


Because, as the first and chief builder of the Mod- 
ern Language Department at Princeton, he has 
become one of the most important intellectual in- 
fluences in the University; because his memory rivals 
Macaulay’s; because he has filled the younger genera- 
tion of Princeton writers with enthusiasm for French 
culture; and, finally, because he is everything that, 

according to Mencken, a college professor never 1S 
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A New Set of Lyrics by the Author of “Déclassée” 


DEPARTURE 


ONE! Are you gone?—O Summer, best of all: 
Best of all years and seasons I have known! 
Your bright days shorten and your bright leaves 

fall, 
And keener, toward the night, your winds have 
grown. 


There were so many things that made you dear, 

0! Summer, dying where the fields are gold!— 
The hills, a certain shore, the rains this year, 

That kept the flush leaves new till they were old. . . . 


But dearer even than your buoyant trees 

Were other gifts you brought that shall not go, 
When your last blossom in your last soft breeze 
Drifts from its high place in the garden row; 


Or when the larch shakes off her blue-green veil, 

Or out across a world of ashen-blue, 

The moon sweeps cold and clear .. . 
pale 

New lovers chilled with love, and wind, and dew. . .. 


and finds no 


ALAS 


HAT are the signs tonight 

That he loves me still? 
The stars are clear and white 
Over lake and hill. ... 


He said, “My love will die 
When the stars no more 
Shine from the evening sky, 
On this leaf-strewn shore.” 


But I shall have no belief 
In Love’s words or ways, 
Till stars fall and each leaf 
Green the year long stays. 


PRELUDE 


LUMBER and peace still linger in my waking— 
Within a drift of music strangely mingled; 
And. from the dawn, with rose and amber kindled, 
Dreams have not passed—their thrilling sweetness 
taking! 


Still you are here, as all night long I saw you, 
Now lost and now returning; so, by leaning 
Backward toward sleep, I hold the vision’s meaning, 
As within cold and empty arms I draw you... . 


How keen this phantom happiness! How certain! 
How like a prelude with the flutes intoning 

The ery of love,—the gladness and despairing; 

The rising and the falling of the curtain, 

The pageantry of singing and of moaning. ... 
In Love’s dark hours with secret torches flaring! 














THE TO-MORROWS 


OW the old things cling! 

Like a page that flutters in one’s fingers 
Ready for turning, 
But which one never finishes, 
Is the old life... . 


Soon, 

I have said in my dreams, 

I will go on new ways, 

Over strange seas, to strange cities; 
I shall have new possessions, 

New friends, new joys; 

I will begin new work; 

But these things that I have touched— 
Always— 

Cling: at my fingers, 

And the page is never ended. 


Weariness, restlessness, dreams, longings, 
Come between me and what is written; 
Between what must be finished 

And the to-morrows. .. . 


Ah! the homesickness— 

Not for a home ‘that I have left, 
But for the strange places! 

The nostalgia! 

Not of memories 

But of what has never been! 
Ah, the distances! The waiting! 
And the doubts!— 

The aching doubts, 

As the storm breaks against the windows 
Of this old, old, old house... ! 


Here, in a room just under the roof, 
Where the thud of the rain 

Is like the heavy wash 

Of a sea, in the air,— 

Where there is the clinging odour 
Of withered traditions, 

And the sense of ghosts 

Pattering in the shadows, 

Leaving their sighing foot-falls 


In the dust of the yesterdays, 
Here, I wait— 

A stranger, a vagrant; 

A traveller, seeking 

In a motionless ship, 

On a motionless sea,— 

The to-morrows. . 


FIRST RAIN 


HEN Eve walked in the garden, 
With Adam by her side, 
And God was still their warden, 
And she was still a bride. 


How great was her amazement 
To see, when daylight died, 
The first moon in the casement 

Of heaven, open wide! 


But deeper than her wonder 
At star, and rose, and tree, 

Or, afterward at thunder, 
And delicate deer and bee, 


Was her hushed awe, one morning, 
When down the clouded air, 

With freshened winds for warning 
Came water everywhere! 


IN MEMORIAM 


NCE only, all day, 

Have I thought of you: 
Once only, 
For a little while— 
After I knew: 
When, staring about me, 
In the sudden strangeness 
Of the old room, 
I heard 
All the sharp memories 
Of you, clamoring. 
Like a voice 
Falling only on silence, 
Was my own voice, 
Telling myself 
Again and again 
The thing that had happened. 
There was no answer within me; 
Nothing that seemed to hear, 
But, afterward, 
When I went up the stairs, 
Making ready 
For what the day offered— 
I know 
That I moved slowly, 
And that I was faintly amazed 
At finding the steps so difficult, 
And my hands so cold. 
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Elsie Ferguson, True to Her Profane Love —the Movies 
Her Stage Success—"“ Sacred and Profane Love”—is Being Added to Her Screen Repertoire 
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A Drama of Deshabille, Based on the Dozen or More Bedroom Farces So Popular Today 


house of Professor Fasia. The scene is 

the combined hall and living-room, show- 
ing a staircase leading to the second floor where 
the bedroom doors are visible. 

As the curtain rises a knocking is heard. 
The housekeeper, Eliza, is seen crossing the 
ice—I mean the stage—to open the front door. 
She is a grey-haired woman with a suspicious 
nature and clastic-sided boots. She speaks 
with a strong New England dialect, as fol- 
lows : 

Who bane coming to this ’ouse at this hour 
o the nicht ? 

She opens the door, and, suspiciously, ad- 
mits Tom Collins and Sylvia Single. Tom is 
agentle youth who stutters (this being an un- 
failingly humorous affitction in farce), Sylvia 
isa very pretty blond young person, also gen- 
tle—but without the sign of a stutter. 

They enter, both carrying portmanteaus. 


(iz first act takes place in the country 


Tom Collins: Is this Prof. Fasia’s h-h-h- 
house ? 
Eliza: 
keeper. 
Tom Collins: 
he—he—lives ? 


Hoot mon—I'm yoost his house- 


I mean—is this where he— 





Eliza: It is that—when he vas here. 
Tom: Isn't he here—here—here— ?” 
Eliza: What are you cheering for? 


Sylvia Single: Better let me do it, Tom. 
(To Eliza): Is the Professor at home? He is 
expecting us. 

Sylvia now explains that she and Tom are 
old pupils of the Professor, and that they have 
been invited to spend the week-end with him. 
The housekeeper tells them that the Professor 
has gone away on a hunting trip and is not 
expected back for a week. 

Sylvia: There. You see, he has forgotten 
all about us. Oh! dear. I might have ex- 
pected as much from Professor Fasia. 

Tom: Fasia! As-phasia, I should s-s- 
say! (If this joke is too subtle for the audi- 
ence, it can be simplified.) 

Sylvia: Well—what are we to do? 

Tom: We'd better g-go back to New York. 

Sylvia (to Eliza): When is the next train? 

Eliza: Zere is a vair good one at ten— 

Sylvia and Tom: Splendid! 

Eliza: —at ten, tomorrow morning. 

Sylvia and Tom: Oh! 

It now becomes necessary to begin getting 
Eliza off stage for the purpose of the plot. 
Tom asks her to bring him a timetable. 

Tom and Sylvia, in a short scene, disclose 
that they are recently betrothed; in fact, the 
week-end party, which the Professor has for- 
golten, was to celebrate their engagement. 
They agree that in the absence of their host, 
Sylvia would better spend the night where she 
, while Tom goes to the hotel in the village. 

Eliza returns (with or without the time- 
table) and Sylvia says: I shall stay here to- 
ught—and Mr. Collins will go to the hotel. 

Eliza: Hotel, is it? Faith he’ll have to 
walk faster than he can talk to get there be- 
fore morning. There isn’t one within forty 
miles, 

Sylvia: Oh! Tom. 

Eliza: Ay tank you have quarrelled. Yes? 


By PATRICIA COLLINGE 





r the Editor: 

Dear Sir: I recently visited a modest coun- 
try house which boasted of but two bedrooms. 
Not a very startling fact; but I was struck 
by it, for here, said I to myself, lurks material 
jor a farce. So, after an exhaustive, not to 
say exhausting, study of the current drama of 
déshabille, I evolved this farce scenario. In it 
| I have proceeded on the theory that, if one 
| bedroom is funny, two bedrooms are twice as 
funny, and if two beds are intriguing,—then 
four should be wholly irresistible. I have 
added bathrooms, without extra charge. 

I submit this, in all humility; it is a simple 
thing. In fact, the more you read it the 
simpler it seems. If produced, I think it would 
run for two years in New York alone,—six 
months for each bedroom, and a year for the 
title. Hopefully yours, 

THE AUTHOR. 
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For why don’t your husband stay here, too? 

Sylvia: Husband? 

Eliza (with stern New England suspicion) : 
Ain’t he bane your husband? 

Sylvia: YES!! 

Situation! Eliza takes their bags upstairs, 
while Sylvia whispers (stage whispers) to 


Tom: I couldn’t let you walk the streets all 
night. She’d never let you stay if she thought 
we weren’t married. We can take’ separate 
rooms. 


Just at that moment there is a knock at the 
hall-door. Eliza comes down and opens it. 
Mrs. Julia Jimpson enters. She is tall and 
dark and speaks with a slight lisp. She also 
carries a suitcase and announces that she has 
been invited for the week-end, with her hus- 
band—who will follow her shortly. 

It now seems that not only has the Pro- 
fessor forgotten Sylvia and Tom, but that he 
has mixed up several dates. Sylvia explains 
that he is away and that there 1s no train till 
morning. Mrs. Jimpson says: How thrill- 
ing. Well, we'll just have to make the best 
of it. She adds that she is very tired and will 
go straight to her rooms. She then says to 


Eliza: My husband will be here in a few 
minutes. Send him up to my room when he 
arrives. 


She goes upstairs—leaving Tom and Sylvia 
aghast. Sylvia says to Eliza: 
son takes that room and I take the other— 
what room can Mr. Collins have? Eliza: 
Shure, there ain’t but two bedrooms in zee 
house, bose of zem double. 

And here we have a situation quite new to 
the theatre—and quite, I believe, foreign to 
farces. The housekeeper leads the unmarried 
couple to the same room. It is a novel idea— 
and a subtle one, but not too subtle. 

This leaves Tom and Sylvia in Room 1. 
And Mrs. Jimpson, awaiting her husband, in 
Room 2. 

After seeing Tom and Sylvia to their room, 
Eliza comes downstairs and turns out the 
lights. As she does so, a knocking is heard. 
Once more she opens the hall door, and once 
more a man enters, carrying a suitcase. He 
is short and somewhat stock-brokerish. He 
is about to speak, but Eliza, thinking he 1s 
Mr. Jimpson, forestalls him. She points to 
Mrs. Jimpson’s room and says: ‘The lady 


If Mrs. Jimp- * 


says to tell you that. you are to go right up. 

The newcomer goes up and goes in. 

Exit Eliza. 

Then we see the door of Sylvia Single’s 
room open cautiously, and Tom tiptoes out. 
Then there is a scream from Mrs. Jimpson’s 
room and the newcomer rushes out. He col- 
lides violently with Tom, and they roll down- 
stairs as 

The Curtain Falls. 


ACT II 


Ppa now the audience can settle back and 
prepare for an act of supreme enjoyment, 
for this scene shows not one—but two bed- 
rooms. The stage is bisected by a wall; in 
this wall is a door, through which the char- 
acters can pass from one room to the other. 
There is also a door, at the back of the stage 
in each room, facing the audience; these doors 
lead to the staircase. Each room has, also, a 
door in its outer side wall, leading to a bath- 
room. And—piéce de résistance—each bed- 
room possesses twin beds. Imagine. Figurez- 
vous! Four beds, when everyone knows how 
hilariously, how unrestrainedly funny just one 
bed can be. 

Mrs. Jimpson is discovered (in more ways 
than one) in pale blue pyjamas. She is sit- 
iing on one.of the beds in her room—which is 
on the right side of the stage. Sylvia Single 
is seated on one of the beds in the room on 
the left, which is her’s. She wears pink py- 
jamas. (These colours may be changed to 
suit the tastes of the actresses playing these 
parts, but they must be pyjamas. They must 
be very intricate, adorned with plenty of rib- 
bons and silver lace—and rosebuds. Rose- 
buds are essential; they give such an air of 
practicability to the costume.) 

Sylvia Single registers extreme nervousness. 
Finally she rises and, crossing to the dividing 
wall, knocks on the communicating door. 
Mrs. Jimpson says: Come in. Sylvia goes to 
her and confides her predicament. Mrs. Jimp- 
son listens sympathetically—and decides that 
the simplest solution will be for Tom Collins 
to share a room with Mr. Jimpson, when he 
arrives, while Sylvia and Mrs. Jimpson share 
the other. Then Mrs. Jimpson says: But 
there was a strange man who came into my 
room—who was he? 

Sylvia disclaims any knowledge of him, 
when there is a knock at Mrs. Jimpson’s door 
(the one that leads to the hall). Mrs. Jimp- 
son, nothing if not clubby, lisps: Come in. 

It is Tom Collins and the strange man. 
The latter introduces himself as follows: I 
am Samuel Tucker. I am an old friend of 
the Professor’s, and expected to spend this 
week-end with him. Evidently he has mixed 
several invitations. I shall have to wait in 
the house until my wife comes. She is fol- 
lowing me here from her mother’s. In the 
meantime I want to get my bag, which I left 
here in the—er—haste of my departure a few 
moments ago! 

He starts to pick up his bag. As he does 
so, a loud voice is heard outside the door. 
Mrs. Jimpson says: My God, my husband. 
What will he think if he finds you here. Oh, 
fly! Fly! (Continued on page 90) 
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A TRAGEDY OF HUMOR 


Madeleine Wilberforce is one of those vivacious little débutantes 
whose enthusiasm for everything in the world is only equalled by her 
profound ignorance of all known subjects. Nevertheless, as an art 
critic, Madeleine rushes in where high-brows might well fear to 
tread. You can imagine the acute suffering of Wellington Weems, 
the cubist painter, when his fair visitor bursts into peals of laughter 
over his most serious compositions. ‘“‘You have such a delicious 
sense of humor,” she bubbles. “That dotty one over there is ter- 
ribly funny, but I think this picture puzzle with the pieces all put 
together wrong is simply killing!” Weems thinks that, if there is 
to be any killing done, he may as well reach for his trusty palette- 
knife, and do it now 
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Pity the Poor Artist 


Revealing a Few of the Agonies which Temperamental 


Souls Suffer from Society 


Sketches by 


FISH 








BOHEMIA AT HOME 


One of the reasons why artists go out in Society is that if they stay 
at home some horrible confrére is sure to come along and bore them 
with praises of his own genius. Nothing in the world, for instance, 
so tortures a painter as to hear a poet repeat his latest verses. As 
for Margot, the model, she thinks that both of the lads are, socially 
speaking, blighters, and she can’t help wishing that she were at the 
Biltmore with some kind, generous-hearted young stock-broker 





























WORDS AND MUSIC 





Ethelbert Pearl, the young English pianist, would never 
have agreed to play for Mrs. Herman Hubbell’s dinner 
guests, had he for a moment suspected that he was to 
be used merely as a background for animated conver- 
sation. The moment Bert touched the ivories, Babel 


loose. He got even, though, rather cleverly. 
“What was that piece you just played?” asked his 
hostess with the usual post-mortem smile. “It was 
called ‘Whispering,’” said Ethelbert, icily. ‘‘No won- 
der you could not hear it.” Wasn’t that a mean one? 
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GENIUS AND THE CROWD 
Artists are frequently exploited at social functions, as 
if they were trained animals of some sort, introduced 
to entertain the guests. Thus Homer Zerbey, the por- 
trait painter, is distinctly annoyed at being greeted by 
his hostess with, “Oh, it’s Mr. Zerbey! How good of 
you to come. I do hope you brought some of your 
pictures with you.” Inasmuch as the artist’s smallest 


canvas is seven feet by nine he is somewhat nonplussed. 
_His hostess assures him, however, that it is quite all 
right and that he can make amends by drawing carica- 
tures of every one in the room, which will keep her 
friends amused until tea is ready. But the wily Homer 
is clever enough to say that he has forgotten his col- 











THE FREIGHT TRAIN AND THE BUTTERFLY 
Paul Coykendall, the sculptor, is one of those serious, square- 
headed young men whose art patter consists entirely in the 
use of such words as “volume” and “solidity” and ‘mass” 


and “weight,” etc. In other words, north of the necktie, Paul 
is a monolith. Naturally, he is absolutely baffled by little 
Tottie Trimble, the fashionable feather-weight, who caught 
Paul off his guard and insisted on being invited to his studio. 
She has looked long at his clay, and asked the artist forty- 
eight questions, ending up with ‘‘And do you make all those 
funny statues out of this awful dirt?” Paul’s brain is only 
saved from complete disruption by the fact that Tottie never 
waits for answers but just goes merrily on, like the skylark, 


oured crayons and can’t possibly draw without them 








or the brook, or the foreign lecturer 
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PITY THE POOR POET 


No other form of artistic expression seems to compare with 
poetry for making a man’s nature just shrivel up and die 
under adverse circumstances. Consequently, our heart goes 
out in deep sympathy to Theodore Sniffen, known in Green- 
wich Village as the “Poet of Realities,” who suddenly learns 


that his epic, “Hackensack Meadows,” is to be recited by 
the young woman at the right of the picture. Somehow, his 
great first line, “I stood in the shadow of the gas-house,” 
doesn’t “get over,” coming from Mrs. Cleopatra. Mr. Sniffen 


is wishing that one of them were gassed—he doesn’t care which 
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ABBE 


RICHARD BARTHELMESS 


As he appears in the part of David Bartlett 
in D. W. Griffith’s elaborate production of 
“Way Down East.” Mr. Barthelmess is un- 
questionably one of the few considerable 
talents among the young actors. He is now 
the head of his own producing compeny 


ANTONIO MORENO 
A Spaniard by birth, Mr. Moreno is familiar 
to residents of Main Street throughout the 
country, having been the chief figure in 
countless Vitagraph serials. He has just 
released “Three Sevens,” his first picture to 
be shown complete in five reels 





THOMAS MEIGHAN 


The cynosure of favouring eyes among the 

fans of the country. He has starred in num- 

berless Famous Player adaptations of fa- 

mous plays for the screen. His next me- 

dium is to be “The City of Silent Men” 
from a novel by John Moroso 


GARETH HUGHES 


After his performance of ‘Sentimental 
Tommy,” Mr. Hughes would seem to be to 
the screen what Maude Adams has long been 
for the stage—the inevitable portrayer of 
Barrie. Perhaps his childhood spent in the 
Barrie country accounts for it 





MOFFETT 


CHARLES RAY 
After Charlie Chaplin, 
the most popular come- 
dian on the screen. Mr. 
Ray’s manner is not in 
the least Chaplinesque, 
but rather we _ should 
say Booth - Tarkington- 
ian. He has just com- 
pleted “The Old Swim- 
min’ Hole”, after Riley 


WALLACE REID 


Who is about to play 
Anatole in the Famous 
Players all-star produc- 
i tion of Snitzler’s ‘‘The 
Affairs of Anatole.” 
Cecil De Mille is the 
bold director who is un- 
dertaking to render the 
subtleties of the Vien- ‘ 
nese master of nuance * 
. : into visible symbols 





NIXON CONNELLY 


A Diversity of Features 


Young Movie Actors who Are Set Up as Matinee Idols from Broadway to the Remote Hinterland 
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New York—The City of Beauty 


With a Word On Its Gaiety and Its Intense Eagerness 


ica, I was told that I should dislike 
New York. “It’s so noisy!” people said 
tome. Things were whispered to me about 
skyscrapers that would have been unkind if 
they had been said about the Kaiser. People 
led me into corners and said, in tones of ter- 
ror: “Overhead railway! .. .” That was all. 
It seemed to them to be enough. Others mur- 
mured bitterly: “Broadway at night!” and 
their bitterness was only exceeded by those 
who murmured: “Broadway by day!” I be- 
gan to feel that New York was a city singu- 
larly lacking in enchantment, but my deep 
strain of scepticism prevented me from listen- 
ing too credulously to those who belittled her. 
Americans came to me and said: ‘“‘Remem- 
ber New York is not America!” They urged 
me to visit Peoria or Kalamazoo if I would 
see the real America. ‘They waved their hands 
and raised their eyes to Heaven and said, ‘The 
Coast!” and seemed to think that those two 
words were as adequate in expression as the 
two words “Overhead railway!” had seemed 
to my English friends. I was told that I 
must see California; that I must see Florida; 
that I must see Springfield, Illinois (meaning 
by Springfield, Illinois, the city not so much 
of Abraham Lincoln as of Vachel Lindsay) ; 
that I must see Chicago; that I must see 
Henry Cabot Lodge (because, so they said, if 
I did not see him; I should be unable to be- 
lieve in him); that I must see St. Louis; that 
I must see Billy Sunday; that I must see a 
baseball match, Senator Johnson, and, if pos- 
sible, a gunman practising his amiable pro- 
fession which is, I was told, a sort of prepara- 
tin for politics! ... In short, I was told 
that I must see everything in America except 
New York. 


The New York That I Found 


CANNOT understand why all these things 
+ were said to me, for New York is the love- 
liest city in the world. People prate to me 
about Paris, but why should I go to Paris? Is 
itnot inhabited mainly by French people, and 
isnot that an insuperable objection to any city ? 
I myself have praised London, and shall many 
times do so again, but even London has not 
got that quality of alert loveliness which I 
found in New York. Paris is like a woman 
who has exhausted her capacity for cynicism 
without ever having had the capacity for faith, 
and is now unable to do more than sneer. 
London is like a woman who is beginning to 
think of beauty specialists. The features are 
sill good, but a little worn, and the pauses in 
front of the mirror are lengthening because of 
her anxious dubiety. In a little while, Lon- 
don seems to say to herself, there will be 
Wrinkles! . . . there will be unmistakable, in- 
tradicable wrinkles! 

But New York is like a young girl, eager, 
healthy, vivacious and still full of illusions. 
New York is still young enough to be gauche, 
Sometimes to be sentimental, occasionally even 
to be sloppy, but she is also young enough still 
0 feel faith in romance and to participate in 
hew things and to set out on adventures. I 
often heard people in America speak of New 
York as “lil’ old New York,” and I knew 


Bic. I sailed from England to Amer- 


By ST. JOHN ERVINE 


that the term was applied to the town in affec- 





tion. But New York is not old—certainly not 
in spirit. It is the youngest city in the world, 


with all the gracious naiveté and the charming 
roughness of youth. 

I shall never forget my first view of the 
city as I sailed up the Harbor. ‘“What’s 
missing?” I said to myself, looking in dis- 
tracted admiration on the scene before me; and 
“What’s missing?” I kept on saying to myself 
until I discovered that the missing element 
was —Smoke! Here was a great city, multi- 
tudinously inhabited, with less smoke hanging 
over it than I should see covering an English 
village! The sky over New York that Janu- 
ary morning—January, mark you!—was as 
clear and as blue as I imagine skies to be in 
Italy. And never once, during my stay in the 
city, did I see it disfigured by smoke. 

That in itself was matter for marvelling, 
but there was more to follow. The skyscraper, 
which I had been told is an ugly thing is, in 
fact, a thing of great dignity and beauty. That 
group of high buildings at Battery Point, 
rising out of the sea in an effort to pierce the 
sky, seemed to me to be exquisitely beautiful 
and gravely beautiful. There they stood con- 
fronting a great ocean and in their attitude 
there was nothing mean or contemptible. The 
sea did not diminish their stature nor did it 
cause them to seem puny beside it. When I 
left America on an April evening, I looked at 
those tall buildings again, and as I did so I 
said to myself, ‘“‘Here is something essentially 
and beautifully American, something in which 
Europe cannot claim a share!” and as the ship 
steamed out to the open sea, I looked and 
looked again at the skyscrapers until they be- 
gan to fade into the evening mists—great lad- 
ders of light leaning against blue heaven. 

Then came my second impression—of im- 
mensely bright streets, of light lavishly ex- 
pended, of crowds of eager people moving rap- 
idly, not with the rapidity of nerve-racked per- 
sons, but with the rapidity of people who have 
cnormous energy and are desirous of enjoy- 
ing all experiences. The motor-car in which 
I was being driven to my hotel turned sud- 
denly into a place incredibly lit. I looked out 
on a wilderness of light—blue light, red light, 
green light, white light, yellow light, light of 
every colour, light in every shape, light that 
ran round and round at great speed as if it 
were chasing itself but could never catch itself, 
light that seemed solid, everlasting, immovable, 
and then most unexpectedly vanished and left 
a great, black emptiness which, as unexpect- 
edly, was filled again with the same solidity 
of light. ‘What place is this?” said I, imag- 
ining that the reply would be, “One of the 
inner courts of heaven!” My companion non- 
chalantly answered, “Oh, this is Broadway!” 
Unemotionally, without a thrill of pride or a 
suggestion of boasting, he said, “Oh, this is 
Broadway!” I suppose that a very old angel, 
cne who has known the mysteries of heaven 
from the beginning of Time, might say in 
equally level tones to a newcomer, ‘Oh, this 
is Paradise!”’ but I doubt whether I shall ever 
acquire sufficient phlegm to say either, “Oh, 
this is Paradise!” or “Oh, this is Broadway!” 

There are people who accuse me of having 


crude, even vulgar, tastes because I love light 
and plenty of light and coloured light; but 
there it is, and crude or vulgar as it may be, 
it is my taste. Whenever I could contrive to 
get away by myself to Broadway, I went there 
and stood, full of wonder and delight, while 
I contemplated burning, blazing Broadway, 
beautiful as a dream out of the Arabian 
Nights. I remember now, most distinctly, a 
great brown buffalo that seemed to surmount 
the street, to hang in the sky, to plunge and 
paw through the heavens, to make great trum- 
petings, not of sound, but of light, to breathe 
heavy beams of light from its widely-distended 
nostrils, to flourish a strong tail of light! .. . 


Hodgson’s “The Bull” 


HERE is a great poem by Ralph Hodg- 

son, called ‘The Bull,” in which he de- 
scribes an old bull dreaming of the days when 
he was a young and lusty bull: 


Dreaming of a day less dim, 
Dreaming of a time less far, 
When the faint but certain star 
Of destiny burned clear for him, 
And a fierce and wild unrest 
Broke the quiet of his breast, 


And the gristles of his youth 
Hardened in his comely pow, 
And he came to fighting growth, 
Beat his bull and won his cow, 
And flew his tail and trampled off 
Past the tallest, vain enough, 


And curved about in splendour full 
And curved again and snuffed the airs 
As who should say, Come out who dares! 
And all beheld a bull, a Bull, 

And knew that here was surely one 
That backed for no bull, fearing none. 


And, standing there in Broadway, feasting 
my eyes on the kaleidoscopes of light, I thought 
to myself that that great brown bull hanging 
in the sky was the very bull of Hodgson’s 
poem, “curved about in splendour full”... . 

There is a picture of New York that will 
never fade out of my memory. I was lying ill 
in my hotel, and I recall how I used to long 
for five o’clock in the evening, because then 
the air filled with a blue mist and the great 
high buildings slowly lit up, star by star, until 
the blue mist became like the Milky Way. 
Exquisitely beautiful is New York in the eve- 
ning. There is a picture by Whistler of “Old 
Battersea Bridge” in which. the sky is full of 
a blue light that I have never seen in London, 
but that blue light is commonly seen in New 
York, and I imagine that when he painted his 
picture, Whistler painted the sky out of his 
memory of his own country. I have no room 
left to tell of other beauties of New York— 
of the incomparable loveliness of it as seen 
from the New Jersey side of the Hudson, of 
its gaiety, of its intense eagerness not to miss 
an experience—no room to say more than this, 
that very often do I find my mind returning 
to it, recalling this delight and that delight, 
and wishing earnestly to be there again... 
in the loveliest and liveliest city in the world. 























BETTY HILBURN 


Readers of this magazine must 
perforce be familiar with 
Thomas Burke’s atmosphere— 
the interwoven edge of the 
London underworld and _ the 
Chinese quarter, close to Lime- 
house Dock and the familiar 
pawn shop of Tom Thudders 


CAROL DEMPSTER 
The Gina of “Limehouse 
Nights” and the triple knot in 
the thread of the play; since 
three men, Hank Bottles, his 
brother Charlie and the China- 
man, all decide to fall in love 
with her. It is Bottles—played 
by Rob Gray—who wins out 


TOM FERGUSON AND CAROL DEMPSTEK 
Mr. Ferguson is a more or less lovable old crook, with the pretensions 
of a time-despoiled actor, who tries to restore the family’s prestige by 
teaching his daughter to dance. It is through her appearances at the 


music hall that Gina wins her three not very admirable admirers 


Thomas Burke’s “Limehouse Nights” as a Film Background 


D. W. Griffith Combines “Gina” and the “Sign of the Lamp” under the Title “The Flaming Lamp” 
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TYRONE POWERS 


The down-at-the-heels rogue 
turned evangelist who haunts 
the Limehouse district with his 
ergan-grinding daughter—played 
by Betty Hilburn. This daugh- 
ter turns the eternal triangle 
into a quadrangle and _ saves 
the picture from a bad end 


Photographs by 
ABBE 


EDWARD PEIL AND CAROL DEMPSTER 
The Chinaman is the inevitable sinister influence of a Burke story. A 
murder is committed, Hank is suspected, and through the Chinamans 
connivance taken in Gina’s room. Hank believes Gina has betrayed him. 
Love’s young dream becomes a nightmare, but works into a happy ending 
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The Super-Stars of Sport 


Wherein Jay Gould, Ty Cobb, Willie Hoppe and Babe Ruth are Awarded Chaplets of Gold 


Gould of Lakewood had about the 
same idea. 

Philip, while developing his Macedonian 
fighting machine, decided to have his young 
gon Alexander trained for the job of conquer- 
ing and ruling the world. 

The proud father therefore took charge of 
the son’s military education but, as a necessary 
precaution, he turned over the boy’s mental 
training to one Aristotle, a philosopher and 
sage of no inconsiderable merit. 

Under this combined instruction Alexander, 
at the age of twenty, was more than ready to 
carry on. He conquered everything in sight 
and then went out on a sight-seeing tour in 
order to meet new opponents, with the result 
that he “cleaned up” from Thebes to Babylon 
and from the Nile to the Khyber Pass. 

Over two thousand years later, George 
Gould decided that his son Jay was going to 
be the Alexander of court tennis. The youth 
was none too robust at the time. He was 
slight of frame with no signs of the great 
athlete about him. But he had an inherent 
genius for the game and the will to get up 
and go. 

To develop this young genius George Gould 
took Frank Forester away from the New York 
Racquet and Tennis Club. Forester was a 
professional of more than passing ability, a 
great teacher who, for material, had in Jay 
Gould a great pupil. 

At the age of seventeen young Gould stepped 
out against Joshua Crane, of Harvard, then 
court tennis champion. Gould won decisively. 
And now it’s a question as to whether he isn’t 
the greatest super-star in the whole world of 
sport. He certainly is, among the amateurs. 
For no other amateur in any other sport has, 
in addition to outclassing all amateurs over a 
long period of years, also outclassed all the 
best professionals. 

For something approaching fifteen years now 
he has been unbeatable. Through this long 
span the young Alexander of court tennis has 
swept the field back and forth so clean that 
ho Opponent is ever mentioned in connection 
with his name. He defended his title at least 
twelve times and on at least three occasions 
captured the British premiership. As far back 
4 1908 he won the Olympic title in London, 
and in 1915, by beating George Covey, the 
great English professional he became Open 
Champion of the world. 


Pessia OF MACEDON and George J. 


The Reigns of Amateur Champions 


THER amateurs have been open cham- 
pions in other sports, but their reign was 
always brief. John Ball, Chick Evans and 
Harold Hilton have all been open golf cham- 
Pions, but only for a year at a time. Rare 
skill, stamina, quick thinking, sound training 
and surpassing genius have all combined to 
lift Gould far above the rest of the court tennis 
players. He has been, to every opponent, what 
lexander was to Darius the Third, an over- 
Whelming conqueror. 
here are just two types of champions, in 
the world of sport, who exhibit their wares 
fore an admiring public and whose ears are 
accustomed to tingle and whose hearts are ac- 


By GRANTLAND RICE 


customed to respond to great rolling salvos of 
applause. 

The first type is very largely in the ma- 
jority. 
were barely able to batter their way to the peak 
by a slight margin of supremacy, or who, con- 
querors one year, were overthrown the next. 

The second type is as rare as peace in the 
Balkans, or wistaria blossoms north of Baffin’s 
Bay. 

For this type only takes in those who are 
not only champions, but who also outclass the 
remainder of the field by margins so wide that 
the contenders are lost in the dust far back 
around the turn. These have no competitors. 
They stand alone. 

Who are, or who have been the recent super- 
stars of sport? There is Harry Vardon, for 
instance. Vardon won six British Open 
Championships at golf. But while he was 
winning six titles, James Braid and J. H. 
Taylor were right at his heels with five each, 
beating the eminent Harry almost as often as 
he beat them. 

So Vardon wasn’t, or isn’t a super-star. 

Chick Evans won the Open and Amateur 
Championship of the United States in 1916, 
to be hailed promptly as one of the Unbeat- 
ables. But, in his next championship he was 
beaten by Hagen at Braeburn and by Ouimet 
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JAY GOULD 
It might be said of Mr. Gould that he is the 
super-super-man of sport, for the reason that 
the distance between him and his many com- 
petitors—whether professional or amateur—is 
greater than that which exists, in other 
branches of sport, between other sportsmen 
and their nearest rivals 


It consists of those champions who - 


at Oakmont and, while he redeemed his de- 
feat by Ouimet, last fall, he merely holds his 
place in the sun as a really worthy champion. 

The same thing applies to William Tilden, 
2nd. Tilden won the British championship 
at Wimbledon; the championship of the 
United States at Forest Hills and both Davis 
Cup matches from Brookes and Patterson 
upon the other side of this depressed vale 
sometimes referred to as the universe. 

Yet Tilden, no later than eighteen months 
ago, was beaten by William M. Johnston in a 
championship test, and it is recognized that 
the margin between the two Williams is ex- 
tremely slight. So, you can see why it is that 
Vardon, Evans and Tilden, great as they are, 
hardly come into the super-star class. 

But, for all that, Jay Gould doesn’t stand 
quite alone in the realm of sport. 


Cobb and Hoppe 


(y= might, for example, mention Ty Cobb. 
Cobb, as a youngster, blossomed into the 
batting leadership of the American League in 
1907. One year doesn’t mean much. But in 
twelve of the next fourteen years Cobb fin- 
ished in front of the clan. In 1915 he was 
topped by Tris Speaker of Cleveland and in 
1920 by George Sisler of St. Louis. But for 
nine consecutive years he had the parade at 
his heels, leading usually by a margin so wide 
that no further discussion was worth while. 
And, while leading his league at the bat, Cobb 
also contributed more than his share in stolen 
bases and runs. This is super-starring with 
a vengeance. 

What contributed to Cobb’s greatness? 

A combination of rare physical and mental 
endowments coupled with the raw will to get 
there and backed up, in turn, by the capacity 
for a long, hard siege of early training. Gould 
lacked Cobb’s physique, but in many other 
ways they were much alike, especially in their 
ability to travel at top speed over long stretches 
of time, a proof of great nerve stamina, which 
is the real foundation of unusual greatness 
in the world of sport. 

About the time that Jay Gould was start- 
ing his career there was another youngster 
hardly tall enough to handle a cue at a regu- 
lation billiard table. It is hardly necessary 
to suggest that we are referring to Willie 
Hoppe, another super-champion, who has tied 
the field into true lover’s knots for more than 
a generation. 

When one mentions billiards one thinks of 
Hoppe. When one mentions Hoppe one 
doesn’t think of any one else in billiards. 
Year after year, Willie the Wonderful has 
romped along the even tenor of his winning 
way with no one at hand even to check his 
speed. 

He has been one of those marvels who 
moved along, year after year, without defeat, 
defending his title with such ease and superi- 
ority that he had to be recognized as some- 
thing more than a mere champion. There 
are many champions who come and go, but 
not many Hoppes. What superior quality 
lifted the billiard mandarin so far above the 
crowd? Genius, knack, sound training, amaz- 

(Continued on page 80) 
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LEONARDO DA VINCI SIR JAMES BARRIE 


Who for years has been getting 
the whimsical touch by the exclu- 
sive use of his right hand. Lately, 


Painter, military engineer, scien- 

tist and man about the Renais- 

sance, who after painting ‘‘Mona 

Lisa” with his left hand, set down however, he has been converted to 

his scientific discoveries in an un- : - the left, but has not, in “Mary 

intelligible left-hand back hand t “ Rose’, been very successful with it 
INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 





BABE RUTH 


One of the most highly regarded public figures in 

America, outranking the combined popularity of scenario 

writers, Senators and the six best sellers. Babe Ruth 

made fifty-four home runs in 1920, beating his own 
record of twenty-nine, made in 1919 





BARON DE MEYER 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN 
Would seem, if anyone could 
be, ambidextrous, to say noth- 
ing of being rather agile with 
both feet. However, he does 

play left-handed violin 


JiCTOR KENNARD 
Who won fame, not as a left- 
hander but as a_left-footer, 
having uplifted Harvard above 
the well-known Elis by a sin- 

ister-sided field goal 


WATSON WEBB 


The left-handed polo 
player, who is going to 
England to play on the 
American polo team 
against England. He is 
one of the greatest 
horsemen in America 


EDWIN LEVICK 


A Handful of Miraculous Left Handers 


Illustrating the Contention in the Article on the Opposite Page That the Southpaws Rule the World 
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Great Left Handers, from Aod to Babe Ruth 


Explaining Why Few Words Are More Often Misapplied Than Sinister and Gauche 


UR text today is from the fifteenth verse 

of the third chapter of the Book of 

Judges, in which it is written: “And 
afterwards they cried out to the Lord, who 
raised them up a saviour called Aod, the son 
of Gera, the son of Jemini, who used the left 
hand as well as the right.” 

As a matter of fact, it seems probable that 
the old chronicler was simply trying to spare 
the feelings of Aod by describing him merely 
as an ambidextrous person, for there is later 
evidence, in the Book of Judges, that Aod 
actually favoured his left hand and was—to 
be blunt and frank—just a scuthpaw. 

Aod, as you may remember, was sent to 
Eglon, the king of Moab, ostensibly to bear 
gifts from the Children of Israel, but, in real- 
ity, to kill the oppressor. *‘*Aod,” continues the 
vivid scriptural narrative, “went in to him: 
now he was sitting in a summer parlour alone, 
and he said: I have a word from God to thee. 
And he forthwith rose up from his throne. 
And Aod put forth his left hand, and took the 
dagger from his right thigh, and thrust it into 
his belly with such force that the haft went 
in after the blade into the wound, and was 
dosed up with the abundance of fat.” 

When some great scholar comes to write the 
long-neglected book entitled 1 [History of Left- 
handers From the Earliest Times, it may well 
le that Aod will be discovered to be the tirst of 
the great line to be definitely identified in an- 
cient history. He is the only lefthander men- 
tioned by name in the Bible, although this 
physical condition—or is it a state of mind— 
is referred to in another chapter (Judges 20) 
in which we hear of a town which seems to 
have been inhabited entirely by lefthanders. 
At any rate the Bible says: ‘The inhabitants 
of Gabaa, who were seven hundred most val- 
lant men, fighting with the left hand as well as 
with the right and slinging stones so sure that 
they could hit even a hair, and not miss by 
the stone’s going on either side.” 

It is interesting to note that these lefthand- 
ts are again described as ambidextrous, but 
itis safe to assume that they too were in real- 
ly southpaws. It may even be that Gabaa 
Was a town specially set aside for lefthanded 
people, a place of refuge for a rather unde- 
‘rable sort of citizen. 


The Rise of the Right Hand 

HIS surmise is made in all seriousness, 

lor there was a time in the history of the 
World when lefthandedness was considered al- 
Most a crime. Primitive man was unques- 
tonably ambidextrous, but, with the growth 
ot civilization, came religious and military 
{u-toms and these necessitated at certain points 
iN drill or ceremonial a general agreement as 
which hand should be used. Man, for some 
fason unknown, chose the right. That is why 
unety per cent of the people in the world 
today are righthanded. Then with the de- 
velopment of business there soon came to be 
‘conventionally correct hand for commerce. 
‘“trly dealings of a business nature were car- 
ned on by men who held the shield in the 
left hand and bargained with the right. The 
‘nleld proved convenient in case the deal fell 
thtoush. Men who reversed the traditional 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 


use of the hands were regarded as queer folk 
or even a little worse than that. After all, 
lefthandedness was impious in religion, sub- 
versive to discipline in military affairs and un- 
listed in business. It is not to be wondered at 
then that there is testimony that centuries ago 
lefthanded children were severely beaten and 
the offending arm often tied down for years. 

And yet the southpaw has persisted in spite 
of persecution. The two men most widely 
known in America today are both lefthanded. 
I assume that nobody will dispute the pre- 
eminence in fame of Charlie Chaplin and 
Babe Ruth, both of whom are completely and 
fervently lefthanded. And to top that off it 
may be added that the war was won by a left- 
hander, Marshal Ferdinand Foch, a southpaw, 
or, as the French have it, gaucher. 

It is interesting to note that the prejudice 
against lefthandedness has manifested itself 
and endures in our language. We speak of 
forbidding things as “sinister,” and of awk- 
ward things as “gauche,” but we lefthanders 
can afford to smile contemptuously at these in- 
sults knowing, as we do, that Leonardo da 
Vinci was one of us. Gauche indeed! 


The Lefthanded Temperament 


O* account of the extent and the duration 
of the ill will to lefthanders there has 
come to be definitely such a thing as a left- 
handed temperament. This is no more than 
natural. The lefthander is a rebel. He is 
the descendant of staunch ancestors who re- 
fused to conform to the pressing demands of 
the church, the army and the business world. 
Even today lefthanders are traditionally poor 
business men and Babe Ruth has been obliged 
to bring suit against the company with which 
he made a moving picture contract. They are 
apt to be political radicals, and it has been 
freely rumoured that Charlie Chaplin is a So- 
cialist. They are illogical or rather they rise 
above logic, as did Foch in his famous mes- 
sage: “My left is broken, my right has been 
driven back, I shall attack at dawn.” That is 
a typically lefthanded utterance. It has in it all 
of the fine rebellion of folk who have refused 
to conform even to such hard things as facts. 
If the sculptor had been a little more astute 
the lady who stands at the entrance: of our 
harbour would have borne the torch aloft in 
her left hand. Liberty is a southpaw. 

So strong is the effect of the left hand upon 
the temperament that it may even be observed 
in the case of converts. Such an instance is 
afforded by the case of Daniel Vierge, the great 
Spanish artist, and by the recent conduct of 
James M. Barrie, a righthander of years 
standing, who finally developed writer’s cramp 
and switched to the use of the left hand. 
What happened? He wrote Mary Rose, a play 
which deals symbolically with death and, in- 
stead of giving his audiences the conventional 
Barrie message of hope and charm and sweet- 
ness, he straightway set forth the doctrine that 
the dead didn’t come back and that if they did 
they and the folk they left behind couldn’t get 
on at all. Time, said the new Barrie, destroys 
all things, even the most ardent of affections. 
This was a strange and startling doctrine from 
Warrie. It was a lefthanded message. 


Today, of course, lefthanders are pretty 
generally received socially: occasionally they 
are elected to office, and there is no longer 
any definite provision against intermarriage. 
But anybody who thinks that prejudice has 
died out completely has only to listen to a 
baseball player when he remarks: “Why him 
—he’s a lefthander!”’ There is also the well 
authenticated story of a young lefthanded 
golfer in our Middle West who played a match 
with Harry Vardon, in which he made a bril- 
liant showing. Indeed, the youngster was so 
much elated that at the end of the round he 
asked the great pro.: “Who’s the best left- 
handed golfer you ever saw? ‘There never 
was one that was worth a damn,” answered 
Vardon sourly. 

The estimate is not quite fair, for Brice 
Evans is lefthanded and, though it seems 
hardly patriotic to dwell upon it, our own 
Chick Evans was put out of the English ama- 
teur championship several years ago by Bruce 
Pierce, a southpaw from Tasmania. — Still, 
lefthanded golfers of any consequence are rare 
Football has a few southpaw or rather south- 
foot heroes. Victor Kennard won a game 
against Yale for Harvard with a leftfooted 
field goal. He and Felton were two of Har- 
vard’s greatest punters, and both of them were 
leftfooted _kickers. ‘There must have been 
some others, but the only one I can think of 
at the moment was Lefty Flynn of Yale, who 
was hardly a great player. 


The Left Hand in Athletics 


LMOST all boxers adopt the conventional 
righthanded form of standing with the left 

arm advanced, but Knockout Brown, for a 
few brief seasons, puzzled opponents by boxing 
lefthanded. He jabbed with his right and 
kept his left hand for heavy work. Of all the 
men nominated as possibilities for the inter- 
national polo match only one is lefthanded, 
Watson Webb, the American, and one of the 
greatest and prettiest horsemen that America 
has turned out in many a year. In tennis we 
have done better, with Norman Brookes, Lind- 
ley Murray, Dwight Davis and Beals Wright. 
But the complete triumph of the lefthander 
comes in baseball. Tris Speaker, greatest otf 
outfielders and manager of the world’s cham- 
pion Cleveland Indians, is lefthanded. So is 
Babe Ruth, the home run king, and George 
Sisler, who led the American League in bat- 
ting. Ty Cobb, like the Roman emperor be- 
fore whom Paul appeared, is almost persuaded. 
He bats lefthanded. Almost half the players 
in both leagues adopt this practice since it 
gives them an advantage of about six feet in 
running to first base. And yet, in spite of this 
fact, thousands of meddling mothers all over 
the country are breaking prospective lefthand- 
ers into dull, plodding, conventional right- 
handedness. Babe Ruth was fortunate. He 
received his education in a protectory where 
the good brothers were much too busy to ob- 
serve which hand he used. His spirit was not 
broken nor his natural proclivities bent. Ac- 
cordingly he made fifty-four home runs last 
season and earned over one hundred thousand 
dollars. The world has sneered at us all too 
long. Even a lefthander will turn in time. 
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WHITE 
HELEN WESTLEY 

The Shavian maid of ‘Heartbreak 

House” who speaks her mind to the 

inhabitants of Captain Shotover’s mé- 

nage,—which, though shaped like a ship, 
is hardly ship-shape 


MAY VOKES 


The broadly comic relief of “The Bat”. 

As our nerves were on edge for four 

hours after the performance, we are 

grateful to Miss Vokes that we are not 
still among the insomniacs 


MAURICE GOLOBERG 


LEON ERROL 


Although Mr. Errol appears in the guise of a 
waiter, he does less serving and waiting than 
swerving and skating (up and down stairs and on 
his nose) in Mr. Ziegfeld’s altogether successful 
musical comedy, “Sally in Our Alley” 
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SYDNEY GREENSTREET 


Is just one more butler with a portly part 
in the season’s shows. He is now playing 
opposite Mitzi in her successful musical 
comedy, “Lady Billy,” with a father’s 
frankness and a_ retainer’s reticence 


IVAN SIMPSON 
Now a member of the cast of “The Green 
Goddess,” the new Arliss play, but until 
recently the butler of “‘Rollo’s Wild Oat”, 
who believes Shakespeare responsible for 
the unrest among the labouring classes 


MICHELETTE BURANI 
The Italian maid to Gilda Varesi’s 
prima donna. She is shown in the 
gesture of the title-line of the 

play: “Enter, Madame!” 2 





MAURICE GOLDBERG 


They Also Serve Who Only Stand and Wait 


Holding a Mirror Up to Nature, the Stage Reflects the Rising Importance of the Servant Classes 
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The Growth of Contract Bridge 


A New Game of Auction is Offered—for the More Sporting Type of Bidder 


for a way of putting a little more hazard 

into an old game, a hearty welcome 
should be extended to the latest variety of 
auction, Contract Bridge. This is a game that 
offers abundant opportunity for speculation, 
holds possibilities of tremendous gains, and 
has variety enough to satisfy the most blasé 
players. 

Contract bridge is precisely the same as auc- 
tion, except in the matter of scoring. The 
principal difference is that you cannot score 
below the line, toward game, any more than 
you bid. There has been some difference of 
opinion as to what should be done with the 
overtricks, and the proper adjustment of some 
other scores, such as penalties, but these points 
have now apparently been pretty well settled, 
and the game has sufficient uniformity to be 
generally accepted as logical. 

The game originated in America, but it re- 
mained for the European players, especially in 
France and Belgium, to make the game more 
attractive to the average player. As first sug- 
gested, the player who bid two spades and 
made four tricks, took his 18 below the line 
and put the remaining 18 in the honor score. 
With this exception, everything was scored just 
as it is at auction. 

This had the serious defect of making the 
game very slow after the contract was secured, 
it being practically a waste of time to play out 
the hand for the sake of a few additional points 
in the honors, which might not affect the ulti- 
mate value of the rubber a particle. 

The system of scoring which has now been 
agreed upon as the fairest for all concerned, 
giving the game plenty of snap, is to allow 
the declarer to score 50 points in honors for 
every trick over his contract; 100 if doubled, 
200 if redoubled, together with a bonus of 50 
for making a contract after being doubled. 
This is regardless of the declaration; be it no- 
trumps or clubs, the bonus is the same. 

Immediately on winning a game, the winners 
add 100 points, or, if it is the rubber game, 
300. This makes it possible to win 400 by 
taking two games straight; but only 300 for 
two games out of three. It has frequently been 
urged that there should be something extra 
for winning the rubber outright. 

Little slam is worth 50, as usual; grand 
slam 100. Some players—sportingly inclined 
—score a bonus of 250 for small slam, and 
500 for grand slam, if bid as well as made; 
but hands upon which slams can be predicated 
in advance are, naturally, rare. 

If the contract fails, the penalty is 50 for 
the first trick, 100 for the second and 200 for 
the third and any further tricks lost. This 
means that if the declarer is set four tricks, 
it will cost him 550 points, or 1,100 if he is 
doubled. Those who may think this penalty 
too severe must remember that it is highly im- 
portant to curb flag-flying, or the rubbers might 
never end. 

A partial score, which is comparatively 
Worthless at auction, is often valuable at con- 
tract, because partners who can get a perfectly 
safe contract for two or three, on one deal, do 
hot have to bid so high to go game on the next 
deal. The average rubber at contract will last 


| MONG the restless people who are looking 


By R. F. FOSTER 
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six or seven deals, as against five at auction. 

Another variation in the scoring is that no 
honors, below four in one hand, are scored; 
anything smaller being too trifling to be taken 
account of in a game in which the average 
rubber is worth 780 points, as against the 380 
that prevails at auction. 


UR first impression of the game is that it 

gives the expert too great an advantage. 
This is the reason advanced by the committee 
on laws at The Whist Club for turning down 
contract and refusing to legislate for it, or even 
to mention it in the new laws for 1921. Mil- 
ton Work, the chairman, says of contract: 

‘Auction, as it stands, gives the expert suffi- 
cient advantage. Contract bridge would al- 
most legislate the poor bidder out of the game. 
It might make auction more attractive to the 
few; but must do so at the expense of the 
many.” 

It is difficult to see the force of this argu- 
ment, which seems to be based on the idea 
that the average rubber is made up of two very 
good players against two poor bidders. They 
have to change partners occasionally and di- 
vide up. If the four are about equal, which 
is the case in 99 out of every 100 rubbers 
played in this country, no one is going to 
suffer, if superior skill is the only possible 
advantage. 

One is continually brought face to face with 
the fact that the average player, yes, the poor 
player, at auction, has a speculative chance. 
No matter how much his game may be criti- 
cized, he still plays auction at every oppor- 


tunity, and enjoys it. He may even be said 
to get more fun out of it than the expert, and 
he does not seem to be afraid to cut into a 
rubber against the so-called experts. All he 
wants is a little luck in the cards and he does 
not care a rap about their superior skill. 

The advantage of the speculative player is 
greatly increased at contract. He finds abun- 
dant opportunities for taking chances in two 
different ways. He can overbid-his own cards 
a trifle, and still find himself able to make it; 
or he can push an adversary, who has a cer- 
tainty to make three by cards, into a bid of 
four which he cannot make. 

“It is generally admitted that it is the bid- 
ding and not the play that wins at contract, 
and the bidding is the part that the specula- 
tive player enjoys. In this respect the ad- 
vantage of the expert is greatly overrated un- 
less he has an expert for a partner. Duplicate 
auction has conclusively proved that the 
strength of a partnership is limited to that of 
the weaker member of the team. 

I recently saw a rubber at contract in which 
the one who was supposed to be the only poor 
player at the table won all the money, simply 
because he was willing to speculate a bit. Here 
is one of the hands, in which the poor player 
held A’s cards, while Y and Z belonged to 
the class tiiat would “legislate him out of the 
game: 
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Z dealt and bid no-trump. A overcalled 
with two spades, and Y went to three hearts, 
B and Z passing. Now we see where a so- 
called good player in A’s position would fall 
down. He would argue that no doubt Y could 
make three hearts, probably four, with a no- 
trumper for his dummy, but that would not 
give him the rubber, as he could not score 
more than three odd, as he had bid only three. 
If he made four, he would score 74 points. 

To push him up to four, and have him make 
it, would give him the rubber, 332 points. On 
the other hand, if A bids three spades as a 
pusher, he may be doubled and set for any- 
thing up to 1,100 points. If he is not doubled, 
he may lose 350 very easily. Why risk so 
much to save 74 points, when the rubber will 
still be in the market? 

A was not a player of the calibre to stop 
and take all these things into consideration. 
He was a speculator, and he went right ahead 
and called three spades. This Y doubled, 
and Z thought he saw large penalties, which 
would pay better than going to four hearts, 
so he let the double stand. Imagine his feel- 
ings when the poor bidder played his cards 
well enough to make his contract, scoring 54 

(Continued on page 82) 
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VANITY FAIR 


Some Brand New Names in Motoring 


N spite of the fact that the 

automobile shows through- 

out the country are reveal- 
ing very little in the way of 
radical change in ithe new mod- 
els of standard cars, a number 
of extremely interesting new 
cars are appearing which are 
not being exhibited at the shows 
but many of which contain new 
ideas calculated to make the 
motoring public stop, look and 
listen. 

Probably the most interesting 
of these is the Parenti. This is 
an air-cooled car in which all 
previously accepted ideas of 
motor car construction seem to 
have been deliberately put aside 
and new ones adopted. In the 
Parenti the frame is of wood, 
there are no axles, and almost 
every part of the car has some 
unusual characteristic or feature 
worthy of notice. Instead of 
the body units being assembled 
on a steel frame as is customary, 


A sturdy attractive new 
car is the Handley-Knight, 
with a 4-cylinder sleeve 
valve engine and an assem- 
bly of well known parts. Its 
wheelbase is 125 inches 


A stately visitor from over- 
seas is the famous Lan- 
chester, now available in 
the American market. It 
has innumerable novelties 


By GEORGE W. SUTTON, Jr. 


The new Parenti is an exceedingly light car containing 


arrangement, 


as described in this article 





New Cars Which Show Originality and New Principles 








innumerable 
novelties of construction, including a wooden frame, the elimination of 
axles, an intensely interesting spring suspension and an unusual steering 


An interesting new arrival 
is the Kelsey, which has 
a friction drive actuated by 
a shaft, thus eliminating 
the unpopular chain feature 
of the former  friction- 
driven cars 


the body and frame of the Pa- 
renti are one integral unit in 
which the frame consists of two 
rails of five ply Haskelite wood 
twelve inches deep, which run 
the entire length of the body. 
This construction, appreciably 
lighter than the ordinary body 
and chassis, is extremely strong, 
the plywood frame being capa- 
ble of sustaining a load of 2% 
tons at its weakest point. The 
use of such a light body with 
the usual spring and axle con- 
struction would result in rather 
rough riding due to the exag- 
gerated proportion of unsprung 
to sprung weight. Therefore in 
the Parenti we find most of the 
unsprung weight transferred 
above the line and carried on 
the body, so that the only weight 
left consists of the wheels them- 
selves. This is accomplished 
by daring use of transverse 
springs which do away with 
(Continued on page 78) 












The Colonial car in four body 
types is made in New En- 
gland, has an overhead valve 
6-cylinder engine and a wheel- 
base of 130 inches 
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Mounted on the regular 

Jordan chassis, this snappy 

little landaulet-roadster has 

appeared with a wheelbase 
of 127 inches 
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A Tour Among the New Cars 


New Ideas Find Expression in the 1921 Models 


EVER has there been a year when stand- 
ardization has been so evident in Ameri- 
can cars. Evidently the public has told 

the automobile manufacturers what it desires 
in the way of lines and equipment and the 
manufacturers are busy : 
giving the public exactly 
what it wants. 

Here and there, how- 
ever, one finds a radical 


departure from the ac- 
cepted styles of bodies 
which is worth noting. 


Most of these are appar- 
ent on cars which are ap- 
pearing on the market for 
the first time, thus indicat- 
ing that the makers of the 
hundred or more cars 
whose popularity has al- 
ready been achieved, are 
simply following the wish- 
es of their customers in 
continuing last year’s 
models, with only here 
and there a minor refine- 


By VANITY FAIR’S OBSERVER 


ment to add to the comfort, convenience and 
efficiency of driving. 

In both standard cars and _ custom-built 
bodies the tendency is all toward simplicity of 
lines, fitting and accessories. And the hectic 





The Cleveland touring car of last year has since developed into a full line of four models, 
including this sturdy sedan which has the Cleveland 6-cylinder motor and the short 112-inch 


wheelbase for easy turning in congested traffic 





rush of a few years ago to bring out dozens of 
ever changing styles is over. The habit of 
littering a car up with a multitude of extrane- 
ous accessories is also a thing of the past and 
the appointments of the modern car are so 
cleverly built and installed 
that they seem an integral 
part of the vehicle. 

The long awaited 
change in the hood lines of 
the well known air cooled 
Franklin cars has arrived, 
as well as a number of im- 
portant mechanical refine- 
ments. The new bodies are 
only slightly reminiscent 
of last year’s designs. The 
hood has been raised and 
goes straight out almost to 
the point where a rather 
abrupt curve leads it into 
a grating, which resembles 
the radiator cells of the 
usual water cooled car. 
This grating is of distinc- 
(Continued on page 76) 





An addition to the 6 and 8-cylinder 

Oldsmobiles is the new 4-cylinder car 

in four models, among which is this 

light sedan. The wheelbase of the 
new models is 115 inches 





The six Mitchell models have under- 

gone considerable change in appear- 

ance. They have the Mitchell 6-cylin- 

der, 40-hp. motor and a wheelbase of 
120 inches 


Harry Stutz’s new creation is this new 
H. C. S. roadster with long racy lines, 
the powerful H. C. S. 4-cylinder motor, 
a wheelbase of 120 inches and an un- 
usual way of carrying two extra wheels 





VANITY FAIR 





A new idea is embodied in the Cozine curtains which lie flat in the top oi 
the car, when not in use, and can be lowered instantly, without getting out 
of the car, by merely reaching up and pulling them down, as you would 

window shades 


/ In the new Moon coupe there is a window regulator 

Zo which is concealed by a movable flap, when not in 

use, to conform with the modern tendency toward sim- 
plicity. Note also the tilting steering wheel 


This ‘five-minute vulcanizer” should form a practical 

part of every car’s equipment. It is one of many 

Shaler vulcanizers of various types and sizes and its 
operation is simplicity itself 










An excellent example of 
the comprehensive _ line 
of Kamlee auto trunks 
which are available in 
different sizes, shapes and 
types for use on fine cars. 
The trunk shown will hold 
four full-sized suit cases 








A glimpse at the new 4-passenger 
Haynes touring car shows a rugged 
windshield, double wind deflectors 
and two rear view mirrors, and two 
extra wheels with tires 





One of the novelties of the season is this electrically operated A very handy piece of motoring equipment is a Kellogg garage 

Custer car for children. It is 60 inches long, makes 5 to 10 miles tire pump. constant use of which will insure the proper inflation 

per hour, goes 10 miles on one charge, at a cost of 15 cents. of all tires before leaving the home garage. It uses but little 
This car can be charged overnight from any lamp socket current and will last indefinitely 


Accessory Features of the New Motoring Season 


Aids to Comfort, Convenience, Safety and Better Car Operation 
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(A) A blue and black 
fgured silk lounge 
suit with dark blue 
silk facings and 
stripe down the 
trousers. The jacket 
is fastened with two 
frogs at the waist 
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(B) A single-breast- 
ed two-button house 
suit of dark blue 
poplin, with black 
silk facings, worn 
with a starched shirt 
and thin silk socks 
and dancing pumps 


For the Well Dressed Man 


Some Modern Luxuries Which Equal the Magnificence of the XVIIIth Century 


OT since the NVIIIth century, that 

epoch of great luxury and extravagance, 

have there been such luxuries in the 
shops for men as there are today. In 1790 
there was a decline in men’s dress and not 
until a hundred years later did the demand 
for the last word in luxuries make itself felt, 
in the sense in which we know it today. Espe- 
cially was there a decline in the sixties and 
seventies in America, when our grandfathers 
seemed to think their wardrobes complete with 
what to us would seem nothing. Fewer of 
that generation had any of the real personal 
luxuries in dress than we realize, and while 
mM our day and generation we do not ap- 
pear so picturesque as our grandfathers, 
Wwe are much better fitted out than were 
they. With the XVIIIth century we can- 
hot compare in respect to the decorative 
value of our dress; what luxuries we do 
have are patterned on theirs. 

Fitted dressing bags and toilet articles 
Were made in the NVIIIth century, just 
as we have them today, only theirs were 
more costly and beautifully made than 
ours, though not, to us, so practical or 
adequate. Napoleon seems to have had a 
love for fitted leather cases and travelling 
boxes, which he used to have especially 
made for him; the Napoleonic collections 
are full of them. Among such collections 
are some beautifully made writing cases, 
which he carried about with him over 
Europe. During the Napoleonic period 
there was a revival in Europe of luxurious 
lastes, but it was short-lived. In En- 





(1) An old Russian silver box, which can be 


used as a cigarette case. The decoration is 
etched in black. Price $40 





(2) A pair of red Morocco house slippers, with blue 
heels and. blue silk lining, which are custom-made by 
one of London’s most famous bootmakers 


gland, luxuries in men’s clothes and personal 
possessions have never been carried to the ex- 
tremes that they have on the continent, but 
they have been more general. Even today in 
Paris one can buy certain accessories the like 
of which are not to be found in London. 

Our own colonial days in America were 
very splendid as regards the dandy and his 
wardrobe, for we imported both what the En- 
glish and what the French market had to offer 
them, just as we do now. (In New York the 
haberdashers are better than they are in Lon- 
don; their variety is greater.) In the chronicles 
of the colonial day, Lord Baltimore is often 
mentioned for his attire, for he was one of 
the noted dandies and even when he lived 
here he kept up the same standard that he 
had maintained in England. In one in- 
stance, he is noted as having given an 
early morning audience in a white bro- 
caded dressing-gown covered with a large 
design of oranges and green leaves; very 
like our own smart shop windows, is it 
not ? 

The exclusive shops in London, Paris 
and New York boast of just as rich and 
beautiful stuffs made into dressing gowns 
and house robes as they did a hundred 
years, or more, ago. The few sketches we 
have given here are of the more quiet and 
practical types, but they are nothing com- 
pared with some of the beautiful and 
priceless things of the kind to be had. 

The sketches A and B are illustrative 
of house lounging suits, which are the 
most comfortable and useful article in @ 
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man’s wardrobe. A suit of this kind can be 
worn at dinner in one’s own house when alone 
with one’s family and also when there are 
only intimate friends as guests. They take 
the place of dinner jackets and are looser 
and more comfortable and need not be worn 
with stiff shirts, if one objects to them. These 
suits are more becoming than the regular din- 
ner jacket, because they are more interesting 
in colour and material and also because they 
can be made in a much more individual cut, 
without treading on any of the conventionali- 
ties of formal evening clothes. They are ad- 
mirable to lounge about in, do not come out 
of shape and need no repressing, as evening 
clothes do. The trousers of these house suits 
should be cut exceptionally large and can 
either be tied in at the waist by a cord, as 
pyjama trousers are, or can be fulled into a 
broad band, adjusted to one’s waist and worn 
without braces or a belt. 

The house robe in sketch C is still more in- 
formal than the jacket and trouser combina- 
tion in sketches A and B and is intended to 
slip on in place of one’s ordinary lounge coat, 
without any other change. This type of robe 
is very comfortable when a man removes his 
collar and just folds a silk scarf over his 
throat, muffler fashion, allowing his neck more 
freedom and comfort. Stiff collars and heavy 
boots are the first articles of clothing a man 
removes when he wants to rest himself, and 
that is probably the reason that men wear 
pumps at night more generally here than in 
Europe, because they are more like slippers 
than dress shoes are. Soft collars are worn 
more in America than is considered good form 
anywhere else in the world, and, again,-it is 
for the same reason: that men in America will 
disregard anything for the sake of their com- 
fort.—with the result that they often look ‘the 
last word’ in sloppiness. 

The slippers on the first page, in photo- 
graph 2, were made by one of London’s most 
famous bootmakers: he has been noted for 
them for years. They are red Morocco with 
bright blue heels and lined with blue silk. It 
is an excellent type of slipper, because the 
heel and toe piece are not attached to each 





(E) This is the back view of a house 

robe, as illustrated in C,—showing how 

an inverted pleat can be used to give 
more freedom to the skirt 
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(C) A short black silk house gown. The ma- 


terial is faintly figured in grey and faced and 
tied with blue-grey silk. It is the 
lounging robe 


ideal 





(D) Suggestions for house slippers. A 

Morocco slipper with fur rim and a suéde 

slipper with black patent leather heel as 
shown 


other, but only to the sole, and the movement 
of the foot is very free. A piece at the heel 
of all slippers is really necessary: otherwise, 
they are inclined to slip off, except when stand- 
ing, and the foot is eventually cramped by 
holding the sandal type of slipper on. 

Before the war, this same bootmaker, of the 
red morocco slippers, made this same model 
in stamped leather, like morocco book bind- 
ings; they were very beautiful in design and 
gay in colour. There are two types of custom- 
made slipper illustrated in sketch D. The 
lower sketch of the two represents a brown 
suede slipper with a black patent leather heel. 
which continues like a small strap over the in- 
step. This model, as well as the fur-rimmed 
Morocco one above, has a low heel, which 
makes it more comfortable to walk in. 











VANITY FAIR 


It is our own suggestion that prompts the 
sketch lettered G. It is a fleece dressing gown, 
lined in white, or light coloured and cut after 
the manner of the usual bath robe. This 
ought to prove a very useful gown to dress in, 
It is a combination bath robe and dressing 
gown, adapted to wear for the boring, but 
alas unavoidable, functions of a man’s toilet, 
before and after the bath, as it cannot be easily 
soiled by water or shaving soap. For use 
about a man’s own room it is as useful as the 
one illustrated in H. Though it is unusual 
and would probably have to be made on order, 
we hope it will prove a suggestion to some 
enterprising haberdasher. 

The fact has lately come to our notice that 
many of the beautiful old boxes which are 
now used as cigarette cases and which are in 
addition unusual in design and valuable as 
antiques, are to be had at a much lower price 
than any modern piece of the same quality and 
workmanship. The antique gold directoire 
box photographed in 3 is beautifully fitted to 
be used as a cigarette case for evening wear 
and is a possession to be proud of. The box 
just below this is a very beautiful and decora- 
tive object rather the type of case to place 
in one’s desk than to carry. The boxes in 
photographs 10 and 11 are very simple styles, 
for day use, and are much smarter than metil 
ones. Such boxes and leather cases are now 
the most correct thing for day use. 

Another indication that forces us to believe 
that the days of luxury, on a grand scale, are 
by no means a thing of the past is that, only 
the other day, a custom tailor on Fifth Ave- 
nue told us that he had an order, for one cus- 
tomer, for six dozen white evening waistcoats. 
A dozen and a half were to be sent to each 
of his four American houses. This particular 
man doesn’t travel with heavy luggage, for 
he has a complete wardrobe in his town house, 
another at Palm Beach, one in Canada and 
yet another down on Long Island. That is 
undoubtedly the manner in which to live. 
Wherever one finds oneself, in whichever of 
one’s houses one may wake up, one is com- 
pletely equipped with clothes for all occasions. 
It also means that this type of well dressed 
































(F) The back of this house gown has 

the sash drawn through. The large de- 

sign is one’s initials elaborately worked 
in the Chinese manner. Raglan sleeves 
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(G) We suggest a very practical dressing 
gown to make one’s toilet in, of tan fleece 
lined in white crash and bound in green braid 


man need not travel about with a valet, be- 
cause he has not to struggle with many pieces 
of luggage. 

One of the principal luxuries about a man’s 
wardrobe is a generous supply of all articles 
of clothing. Shirts, shoes, ties of all colours 
and shades, sacque suits in abundance, sev- 
eral weights in overcoats and a goodly supply 
of all the smaller accessories. Men’s clothes 
do not change sufficiently in style from year 
to year to make an old suit out of date and, for 
this reason, sacque suits can be added to one’s 
wardrobe as often as possible, without any 
other consideration than the expense. Many 
changes of sacque suits are a saving in the long 
run, for the life of a suit is actually 
twice as long when it is worn only 
once or twice during the week. Also, 
when it is properly hung, it will 
keep in press without the continual 
application of valet’s iron, (which 
is not conducive to the long life of 
the cloth). 

With a very limited number of 
sacque suits, no man can hope to 
look well turned out. His clothes 
present a tired and worn appear- 
ance, while a suit which is allowed 
to rest regains its freshness; strange 
as it may seem, this is the fact. 
Fresh linen is another of the simple 
luxuries, and fresh linen means linen 
In generous quantities. Two or three 
dozen white dress ties are not many 
to have in one’s drawer, when one 
considers that two or more may be 
quite spoilt in one’s attempt to get 
a satisfactory bow. No white dress 
Waistcoat should be worn more than 
once, for, even if it is not soiled, 


it has lost its freshness, which is just as im- 
portant. 

Handkerchiefs and ties for day wear should 
be in all colours and shades. A pale grey tie 
may be just the correct note to a toilet, where 
a gun-metal grey or a mixed grey tie may not 
quite suit, in combination with the suit and 
shirt chosen. 

As for overcoats, a man must have at least 
three. one great coat or ulster for severe 
weather and motoring and travelling, a me- 
dium weight loose coat for spring and autumn 
wear, and an evening coat. Beyond this limit 
of three necessary overcoats, there are no end 
of types of coats to indulge in. There are fur- 
lined coats, with or without fur collars, any 
amount of rain-coats of ,light and heavy 
weight, special paddock coats for spring race 
meets, light tan fleece coats for sport, and we 
can go on with a list that would more than 
fill the hall coat closet. 





(3) An antique gold directoire box of 
beautiful design, to use as a cigarette 
case. Price $225 





(4) XVIIIth century gold snuff box as a 

cigarette case. The decorative panel and 

design are made and traced in enamel. 
Price $250 





(5) An XVIIIth century Chinese porcelain box with Ormolu mounts. 
Two compartments for cigarettes. 


desk or table. Price $225 
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Particularly suitable for writing 





(H) We also suggest a practical double- 
breasfed house gown of light grey-blue fleece, 
bound in bright red silk and lined in same 


Then there are shoes, the necessary amount 
of which are some six or eight pair, at least. 
For evening wear, a man must have at least a 
pair of low patent leather laced dancing shoes, 
which are the most correct, or a pair of pumps, 
if he prefers them to shoes, a pair of tan low 
shoes or brogues for day wear and a pair of 
black low shoes, a pair of brown and white, or 
black and white, country shoes, tennis shoes 
and either cloth-top button boots or laced ones 
for his morning clothes. That is eight pair of 
necessary footgear. Also there are tan and 
grey cloth spats, white or tan linen ones, and 
house slippers, skating shoes, riding boots and 
bathing shoes, which can be added to the list. 
Once supplied with good shoes, they 
will last a long time, with care and 
the proper trees. On trees depend 
the life and shape of any shoe. 
When a shoe is taken off the foot, 
it should be at once placed on a tree, 
or it loses its shape and is apt to 
crease or turn up at the sole and the 
damage can never be repaired. 

It is to be regretted that now-a- 
days so few boot trunks are manu- 
factured that the average traveller 
must find space in his trunks and 
bags for boots and shoes. They 
should not be inserted amongst the 
other articles of clothing, for the 
pressure that they are subjected to, 
by being wedged in among other 
things, does not improve shoes, even. 
when treed and wrapped in shoe 
bags or cotton bandana handker-~ 
. chiefs. Many men:carry their shoes 

in their canvas laundry bags, along 
with their soiled linen, and, while 
this is a very convenient way to pack 
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and carry shoes, it is also a risky 
one. A laundry roll is not much 
protection against any solid object 
with which it comes in contact and 
very often shoes which are carried 
in thi, manner come through with 
scratches which cannot be effaced. 

Less care in packing is needed 
now than before the day of the 
wardrobe trunk, which is now so 
perfectly arranged, with spaces for 
each article, as to insure the most 
careless packer a great amount of 
order and protection to clothes. 
This is one of our luxuries which 
is far in advance of the XVIIIth 
century, when travelling boxes 
were heavy and clumsy things, in 
comparison to our own of the pres- 
ent day. 

In many articles of personal use, 
the AXVIIIth century made more 





(6) This is the most successful white 
bow tie for evening dress. Note the 
shape and extreme width. Price $.50 


(7) A black silk house robe, figured in 
blue and white and flame. One of the 
luxuries we mention. Price $150.00 





(10) A Russian wood box with decorative enamel 
clasp. Holds 20 cigarettes. Price $40.00 














If you care to buy any 
articles illustrated in the 
Well Dressed Man De- 
partment, Vanity Fair will 
gladly tell you the manu- 
facturer’s name or the 
dealer from whom they 
may be purchased. Sim- 
ply indicate the article 
and the page on which it 
is pictured. If you pre- 
fer, Vanity Fair will buy 
it for you. In that case, 
enclose your check drawn 
to the order of the Vanity 
Fair Publishing Co. There 
is no charge for these 
services. 
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decorative things than our own, as, 
for example, some of the old boxes 
pictured in these pages, but the 
luxury and extravagance of our 
own day are distinctive——in many 
cases, rather by reason of their 
wonderful workmanship and _jn- 
genious mechanism than any qual- 
ity of gay beauty. 

The things that jewellers make 
for men to wear and carry in the 
pockets are becoming daily more 
imaginative and cunningly con- 
trived and are really wonders of 
invention. This idea was popu- 
larized by the great jeweller in the 
rue de la Paix—we all know his 
mark,—who has wrought silver 
and gold and platinum into shapes 
and forms which are worthy of be- 
ing examined as carefully as pre- 
cious stones.’ 





(8) Smartly figured woolen socks in 
dark blue. Designs in yellow and 
blue, red and brown, etc. Price $6.50 


(9) A grey felt hat with a black band, 
which was 'made by an American 
manufacturer for the King of Spain 





(11) An old satin-wood box lined with gold, to hold 
10 cigarettes tor day use. Price $50.00 


Metropolitan Shopping Opportunities for Men 


Articles of Usefulness and Novelty in the Smartest Shops 
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“Here’s what beats the heavy meats 
he sugary cake and pie 
It gives a zest to all the rest 
And makes you strong and spry” 


ogre 


“The biggest half” 


What's the good of the best dinner without a 
good appetite to enjoy it? 

Isn’t a tempting delicious appetizer which 
makes the whole meal taste better and relish 
better really the ‘‘biggest”” half of the menu any 
time? 

Campbell’s Tomato Soup with its captivating 
quality and flavor is not only a treat in itself but 
it makes all that goes with it doubly enjoyable 
and satisfying. 

Made from the pure juice of solid, red, 
vine-ripened tomatoes blended with fine butter, 
granulated sugar and other choice ingredients, 
you never tasted anything more delicious. Have 
it for dinner or luncheon today. 


21 kinds 


15c a can 
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Mc Cutcheon's 


Accessories for 
the Winter Season 


Skating, swimming, golf and tobogganing—all are sports of 
the Winter Season. Whether you are wintering at Miami 
or Lake Placid or even New York, for complete enjoyment 
and that satisfied sense of well-being, you must have acces- 
sories that are correct and — quite above all — comfortable. 








WHERE IT’S COLD—We suggest English Socks of Grey with Black ana 
White cross stripes, $3.50, and Gloves, either of Camel’s Hair, $3.50, or of 
Reindeer lined with Fur at $12.00. These, with a Sweater of Grey or 
Heather Brushed Wool, warm and really very light of weight, $13.50. 


We 
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AND WHERE IT’S NOT—While the accessories illustrated are primarily 
for Southern Resort wear, an especially light weight Sweater, with Golf 
Hose to match, is never amiss; nor for that matter is a Bathing Suit such 
as we show above. Sweater of Imported Cashmere. A variety of shades, 
$21.00. Golf Hose, light weight and well-fitting, $5.00 and $7.50. Two- 
piece Bathing Suit—Flannel Shorts, Jersey Upper and Web Belt, $8.50. 









Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33rd Sts., New York ; 
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One of the interesting new British cars is this 30-hp. six-cylinder 
Daimler of the interior drive Pullman limousine type, with a sub- 
stantial body by Mulliner and Co. 


Motoring Styles in Kurope 


Convertible Cars and Other Modern Ideas 


By GERALD BISS 


RACTICALLY all the body build- 
ers in Europe have had sufficient 
time since the end of hostilities tu 

bring out a considerable number of new 
bodies. These are beginning to appear 
upon the boulevards of Paris, London, 
Brussels and Berlin in such quantities 
that it is possible to detect among them 
some definite new trends in motor car 
styles. It is our intention in forth- 
coming issues to show the readers of 
this magazine just what the represen- 
tative body builders in England, France, 
Belgium, Italy and Germany are doing, 
so that he may judge of the compara- 
tive merits, in appearance at least, of 
the European custom-built cars and 
those built on his own side of the At- 
lantic. 

England, for instance, is just now in- 
tensely interested in convertible cars. 
These are appearing in large numbers, 
and some of the ideas we find expressed 
in them are extremely practical. The 
basic principle of a convertible car is 
not new, but the manner in which the 
new English bodies are being made is 
distinctly modern. One of the greatest 
features in favour of the present crop 
of convertibles lies in the fact that 
when they are open they really look 
like standard touring cars, while, in the 
closed position, they bear a strong re- 
semblance to smart sedans, or, as we 
call them, saloon limousines, with per- 
manent tops. Another great advantage 
possessed by these machines is the clev- 
erness displayed by their designers and 
builders in eliminating the rattles and 
squeaks which have been the great de- 
terring factor in the building and use of 


the present day cabriolets and landaulets, 


A BODY which has created a very 
favourable impression by its com- 
pact and symmetrical appearance and 
absence of overhang at the back is 
called the Star. It is fully convertible 
from a sedan to a touring car in a few 
minutes, and in either position is per- 
fectly rigid and free from all rattle. 
Exceptionally large windows are fitted, 
all of which drop neatly into the body. 
The Curtis All-weather coupé is an- 
other of these convertible cars which is 
meeting with much favour. It has been 
fitted to all sorts of chasses, including the 
Rolls-Royce, the Hispano-Suiza, Lan- 
cia, Voisin, Lanchester, Cadiilac, Tal- 
bot, Vauxhall, Delage, Buick, Renault 
and a number of others. The particu- 
lar advantages of this body, which is 
a close coupled affair for four passen- 
gers, are that, when the top is folded 
altogether, its presence would hardly be 
suspected, as the leather top folds back 
on to the rest and can be stored in- 
side a cover greatly resembling an or- 
dinary cape hood cover; and yet, when 
the top is raised and the glass win- 
dows are elevated, the passengers are 
fully protected from the weather. 
The new All-weather Arrol-Johnston 
is a remarkably neat body, giving all 
the comforts of a big sedan or an open 
touring car. It is electrically lighted 


within, and, with its wide window space, 
its one wide door and other modern 
features, is a car of great attractiveness. 
Unquestionably the full convertible car 
in England has come to stay. 





The Regent Carriage Co. is showing this Lancia sedan. Note the 
absence of the left hand front door for the driver and the general 
adoption of American lines 
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PIcTURES 


listed in order of release 
February 1, 1921, to May, 1921 


Roscoe (Fatty) Arbuckle in ‘‘Brew- 

ster’s Millions’’. Adapted from 

George Barr McCutcheon’s story 
and Winchell Smith’s play 


Cecil B. De: Milie’s Produc tion 
“Forbidden Fruit’ 

Jeannie MacPherson’s greatest story 
Cecil B. De Mille Sensation 
*Douglas MacLean in 

Shickens’’ 

Adapted from the Saturday Evening 
Post story, ‘‘Yancona Yillies’’ 
A Cosmopolitan Production 

“The Passionate Pilgrim’’ 

from the story by Samuel Merwin 

Charles Maigne’s Production 
“The Kentuckians’”’ 
Adapted from John Fox, Jr.’s 
famous novel 
Ethel Clayton in 
“The Price of Possession’ 

A Hugh Ford Production 
“The Faith Healer’ 
George Melford’s Production of 
Wm, Vaughn Moody’s famous play 
“The Call of Youth” 

Hugh Ford’s Production 
Henry Arthur Jones’ Play 
Thomas Meighan in “The Easy 
Road’. Another splendid Tom 
Meighan Production 
“Straight is the Way’’. A Cosmo- 
politan Production of the story by 
Ethel Watts Mumford Grant 
Wm. S. Hart in ‘‘O’Malley of the 
Mounted’’. Mr. Hart’s own produc- 
tion of a_ story of the Northwest 
Mounted Police 
Mae Murray in 
“The Gilded Lily’ 

A flashing me of _— York at 


gaye: 
A Robert Z. ge Production 
Dorothy Dalton in 
‘The Teaser’’ 
An absorbing story of Alaskan 
danve halls 
* “Beau Revel’ 

Louis Joseph Vance’s great story 
A William De Mille Production 
“What Every Woman Knows” 

Sir James M. Barrie’s play charm- 
ingly produced and acted, with 
is Wilson and Conrad Nagle 
Roscoe (Fatty) Arbuckle in 
“The Dollar-a-Year Man” 
Mystery and melodrama chock full 
of laughs 
A Cosmopolitan Production 
Buried Treasure’ 

Marion Davies in a novel and color- 
ful romance 
A John S. Robertson Production 

' “Sentimental Tommy’’ 
Sir James M. Barrie’s wonderful 
Tommy and Grizel brought to life 
A William D. Taylor Production 
‘The Witching Hour’’ 
Elliott Dexter in Augustus Thomas’ 
greatest drama 
Douglas MacLean in 
“The Hone Stretch’ 

A Thomas H. Ince Production from 
Charles Belmont Davis’ story 
Wallace Reid in 

2 “The Love Special’ 
From Frank Spearman’s story 


*A Thomas H. Ince Production 
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No one member of the family wants 
to be left home when it’s Para- 
mount night at the theatre. 


That's the night you are all sure to get 
your money's worth. 


Paramount schedules romantic trips 
for you every few days—trips into the 
adventurous lives of the rich, the bold, 
the brave and the fair. 


Some strange drama of life which 
might happen in a mansion of Mayfair, 
a chateau in Normandy, a bungalow in 
Calcutta, a country club on Long Island, 
or the savage depth of Africa, is all vis- 
ible in Paramount Pictures. 


Your craving for healthful adventure 
is being well planned for by Paramount. 


Never forget that the very greatest mo- 
tion pictures, the kind you wouldn’t care 
to miss, can only be made by an organiza- 
tion of world-wide scope, such: as Para- 
mount’s, which counts no cost and shies 
at no difficulty or danger to make your 
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Paramount schedule an unbroken tale of 
thrilling entertainment. 


Don’t be among those people who let 
their photoplays choose them; that is, 
they go to the theatre without knowing 
what’s on. 


Choose the Paramount Pictures, choose 
the Paramount Nights. 


Those nights are as great as the nights 
called Abrabian, nights of pleasure so 
enthralling as to take you completely out 
of yourself into the enchanted land of 
Let’s Pretend. 


It is a simple matter to follow the 
Paramount schedule. Keep tab on the 
newspaper advertisements of your theatre 
and look for the phrase ““A Paramount 
Picture.” 


You will notice this also in the 
theatre’s lobby and on the posters. 


Those are the nights to go!—The nights 
your theatre shows Paramount Pictures! 
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Converse— 
A Tire Tread that “Gives” 


Of extremely tough but pliantly yielding 
black rubber, the Converse tread “gives” 
easily under the impact of road obstacles 
which so quickly take the life out of ordin- 
ary tire treads. 


This quality of ‘giving’? under road shocks 
—plus a sure-holding non-skid tread pattern 
—produces long mileage, riding comfort and 
driving security. 





And it might here be added that Converse 
Tires of “fadeless” night-black rubber are 
usually admitted to be the-best-looking-tires- 
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More Miles—Less Skid 





CONVERSE 
RUBBER SHOE 


COMPANY 


MALDEN, MASS. 
SERVICE BRANCHES 


New York 
300 Amsterdam Ave. 


Chicago 
618-626 W. Jackson Blvd 


BOSTON 
801 Boylston Street 


| | burau watches 


| Irish. 
| story very simply and very truly, with 


VANITY Fair 


“Deburau” and the Others 


(Continued from page 27) 


with poignant joy the 
son—and with aching 
heart, too,—as from the clamour of 
the applauding crowd there rises for 
the new man an old cry of “Deburau! 
Deburau !” 


success of his 


“Mixed Marriage” 


N contrast, Ervine’s Mixed Marriage 
is laid in a worker’s cottage in Bel- 
fast among folk who are humble though 
For three acts Ervine tells his 


a keen regard for a pointed and vivid 
dialogue which at the same time is true 
and human. His story is of an Irish 
Protestant who loves a Catholic lass 
against the wishes of his father, or “da”, 
if you insist on accuracy. By the time 
the fourth act begins the problem of 
mixed marriage has become so compli- 
cated that Ervine can see no way out, 
so he summons an off stage mob and 
provides a chance bullet with which to 
kill his heroine. This is not playing 
fair. It dodges the problem and con- 
stitutes a confession of weakness on the 
part of the author. But, at any rate, 
Mixed Marriage is a seventy-five per- 
cent fine play, and Margaret Wycherly 
gives a one hundred percent perform- 
ance as Mrs. Rainey. 

Barrie's Mary Rose was a disappoint- 
ment. He brought a clear-headed and 
hard-headed idea to the theatre, but, 
like his heroine, it strayed to some mys- 
terious island and disappeared. Seem- 
ingly Barrie had it in mind to write a 
play to discourage the passion of his 
country for communication with the 
dead. In Mary Rose he seems to say 
that all affection is finite. Time is 
merciless. If the dead came back, they 
would find the living changed’ beyond 
all recognition. There is no use in 
blinking at the fact that death is a 
termination. It cannot be overlooked. 
To preach this lesson he hit upon the 
ingenious device of providing a strange 
island in the Hebrides upon which Mary 
Rose, his young heroine, disappears only 
to return twenty-five years later. She 
comes back exactly the person she was 
at the time of her disappearance. 

She is not even conscious of the pass- 
ing of time and she returns to a home 
in which age has been before her. She 
returns to a home which has forgotten 
her and has ceased to grieve. Here is 
the tragedy of the play. Here it should 
end, but Barrie has tacked on an in- 
coherent last act in which Mary Rose 


| has become a ghost and wanders about 


acting quaintly and allows herself to 
be called a “ghostie” and does other 
incomprehensible things. This particu- 
lar act seemed to me to show Barrie in 
his most self-conscious fantastic mood. 
It is a most determined and persevering 
whimsy and it spoiled the evening. Nor 
was the earlier portion of the entertain- 
ment without its drawbacks. The idea 
of the play is excellent but it has been 
expanded beyond its substance. And 
likewise Miss Ruth Chatterton has been 
promoted to a realm beyond her scope. 

Zona Gale turned her admirable 
novel Miss Lulu Bett into a play and 
something was lost in the process. It 
remained, however, an interesting but 
not altogether skilful use of material 
which was. in itself, fresh and well ob- 
served. Miss Gale by all means quali- 


| fied as one of the most promising of 


native playwrights. Her play contains 


some of the most amusing dialogue of 
the season. The production served to 
prove that Caroll McComas could ligt 
herself out of the ingenue class by the 
simple process of putting her mind to 
it and pulling her hair back. Louise 
Closser Hale was a gorgeous Grandma 
Bett. 

Arthur Byron went to France for de 
Flers and Caillavet’s Transplanting 
Jean, in which he cast himself as a gay 
boulevardier in his forties. It is rather 
the thing to say, whenever an American 
actor appears in a French play that he 
hasn’t got the touch. It may be that 
Mr. Byron isn’t very much like a boule- 
vardier, but my own notions of the type 
are a little hazy. The discrepancy did 
not bother me in the least. At any rate, 
Byron is exceedingly amusing and Mar- 
garet Lawrence, his co-star, gives a daz- 
zling performance. Transplanting Jean 
has a second act which is as funny as 
anything in town. The rest is not quite 
up to this standard, but it is good en- 
tertainment. Moreover, the play fills a 
distinct demand in any well-rounded 
season. It is the only play in town to 
suit the taste of those who like a little 
sophistication in their drama; a sophis- 
tication, we may add, a little deeper and 
more subtle than may be obtained by 
thrusting all the characters into a Tur- 
kish bath on ladies, night. 


“The Champion” 


HE CHAMPION is a combination of 

The Man From Home and David 
and Goliath. Unfortunately the hero is 
English born, but Thomas Louden and 
A. E. Thomas have naturalized him and 
provided him with an extensive though 
rather shopworn equipment of American 
slang. The play is written largely for 
its second act, in which there is an 
amusing shift, whereby the despised and 
outcast hero comes suddenly into huge 
popularity. He had done no wrong. 
There was nothing against him, except 
the fact that under the name of Gun- 
boat Williams he had won the light- 
weight championship of the world and 
defended it against all comers until his 
retirement. For this his straitlaced fa- 
ther ordered him out of the house, but 
at that moment in came an Earl, a 
Baron and a Marquis to shake him by 
the hand and capture him for week- 
end parties. Of course, after that every- 
thing was all right and he married the 
beautiful Lady Elizabeth. Grant 
Mitchell is easy and pleasing in the 
chief réle and Miss Desiree Stempel 
sings Madelon just a little better than 
I have ever heard it sung before. It 
should be added that The Champion 1s 
not a musical comedy, but it is pre- 
posterous and pleasant enough to qual- 
ify as excellent material. 

Cinderella is the theme which Guy 
Bolton has chosen for Sally, and Florenz 
Ziegfeld has been wise enough to choox 
Marilynn Miller as the wearer of the 
glass slipper. Miss Miller adorns 2 
slipper of any sort. Hers is the most 
joyous dancing New York has seen 0 
years. Leon Errol seems to take equa! 
pleasure in falling. Jerome Kern has 
done a tuneful book and Urban has been 
both brave and discreet in his use 9 
colors. On all counts Sally deserves an 
enthusiastic recommendation. In_ spite 
of the fact that it is the best sort ol 
fun, it really is an achievement Mm all 
the arts which concern the eye. 
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Stutz has not changed with each whim of 
fashion—its distinguished lines are stabilized 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR CO. OF AMERICA, INC., Indianapolis, U.S. A. 








The work of a master hand— 


needs no signature to attest its excellence. 
It is sometimes necessary, however, to 
guard against a very human tendency to 
cheapen a beautiful interior by slighting 
the lesser details. 





The little silver Bridgeport nameplate, 
with its registered serial number, can be 
obtained only in a complete Bridgeport 
interior approved by us. We guarantée 
to make good any defect which may 
appear in the furnishings of an interior 
so registered. 










Send for the textbook, “Correct 
Decoration for Motor Car Interiors” 










“THE BRIDGEPORT COACH LACE COMPANY 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 

New York Showrooms, . ,. > 1755 Broadway 
2729 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, 301 Peachtree St., Atlanta 
Scovel Iron Store Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 
2740 McGee Traffic Way, Kansas City 
Blumenthal Bros., . . . . . . + + Chicago 
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VANITY FAIR 


One ot the attractive new roadsters for 1921 is this 
Roamer with a large rear compartment into which 
the top disappears but which will also hold con- 


siderable luggage. Its 


wheelbase _ is 


128 inches 


A Tour Among the New Cars 


(Continued from page 65) 


tive shape. The introduction of the 
Long type piston helps to eliminate pis- 
ton slaps and permits of higher com- 
pression, while an improved electric va- 
porizer has been installed for cold 
weather starting. The braking efficiency 
has been increased considerably in the 
new Franklin models. 

The new Haynes “50” is a most at- 
tractive four-passenger touring car 
mounted on the 121-inch wheelbase 
chassis, and has the Haynes light six en- 
gine, a Brewster green finish, genuine 
leather upholstery and a neat one man 
top. It makes a nice addition to the 
regular Haynes family. 

As usual the Fergus car is attracting 
tremendous attention. This interesting 
Irish chassis has appeared regularly at 
the Shows for the past four or five 
years, but has never gone into produc- 
tion. This year, however, plans are well 
underway for turning out a very limited 
number, not more than one a week. 
The Fergus is entirely a hand built ma- 
chine, with enough original features to 
take up an entire article. It has auto- 
matic lubrication of all chassis parts, a 
most unusual type of crankshaft turned 
out of a solid billet of steel, a little 3%4 
by 5, 6-cylinder motor which delivers 
80-hp. at 3200 revolutions per minute, 
automatic regulation of engine temper- 
ature and any number of other interest- 
ing points. A change in this year’s mo- 
del is the adoption of brakes on all four 
wheels, the front pair of which are au- 
tomatically self-adjusting. When the 
Fergus finally begins deliveries it will 
carry a guarantee for five years or 50,- 
000 miles. 

It was inevitable that Harry Stutz 
should bring out a roadster model of 
the H.C.S. This new two-passenger car 
is bound to make a great hit with those 
who like clean, racy lines and plenty of 
power. Another roadster of more than 





usual interest is the new Roamer, which 
has a neat disappearing top, a very large 
luggage compartment and all the attrac- 
tiveness of Roamer lines and mechanical 
features. 

Another very pleasing new roadster is 
the Chandler, a two-passenger machine 
with lots of luggage space and a grey 
finish which is very smart. 

A distinct addition to the motoring 
world is the new Mercer sedan-limousine, 
which is intended for touring rather 
than for purely city use. It has a mov- 
able window behind the driver, a dicta- 
phone, a wool carpet, silk window 
shades, vanity cases and plenty of room 
for six people. 

Several thousand words could be 
written about the new Kenworthy 8-cyl- 
inder car and its novel features. This 
new model, designed by Kurt Hitke, is 
an addition to the Kenworthy 4- and 
6-cylinder cars. Its eight cylinders are 
cast in a single line, thus making two 
eight-in-line cars built in America. The 
engine is no larger than a moderate 
sized “six” and among the Kenworthy’s 
claims to the favour of the motoring 
public are light weight throughout, 
four-wheel cable brakes, three-bearing 
counterbalanced crankshaft, double re- 
serve gasoline system with two auxili- 
ary tanks, filled automatically and con- 
trolled from the dashboard; combina- 
tion rain vision windshield and sun 
visor, tilting headlights controlled by 
vacuum, thermostatically controlled 
shutter for regulating engine tempera- 
ture, two spot lights and tail lights, two 
bumpers and a strong trunk rack, a 
tachometer on the dash, optional colour 
schemes with Spanish hand-buffed 
leather to match and two extra wood, 
wire or Disteel wheels. The valve ar- 


rangement with inlet above, fully en- 
closed and lubricated, and exhaust be- 
low is particularly interesting. 





Briscoe cars for this year are very pleasant to look at with their long 


straight lines, bevel edges and general neatness. 


Few radical changes 


have been made in the chassis, which includes a Briscoe 4-cylinder engine 


of 3%-inch bore and 5-inch stroke, 


and-a wheelbase of 109 inches 
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New York, 785 Fifth Avenue 
































—But there are sume cars that even Svbil would never presume to criticize, and 
one of them is the new Rolls-Royce “sedan élite”. Its appearance is all that the 
daughter of a hundred earls could demand. And just here we may remark that, 
though the chassis is undoubtedly and conscientiously British, the body, like most 


of those shown on foreign cars this season, is American.” 


‘All the new Rolls models are nothing if not beautifully and unequivocally con- 
servative. To be sure, the enlarged roof over the driver in the “sedan €lite’’ has 
never been seen before, and the same is true of the fourteen-inch side window 
in the coupé brougham. But the whipcord upholstery, the good-looking bone 
door-pull, the traditional “broad lace” used discreetly on door panels that have not 
had the chance to show it since the war—all these and many other perfect details 
are as reminiscent of family coach days as is consonant with the powerful speed 


lines of the Rolls chassis.” 


“That chassis, by the way, is practically indestructible. One can drive this car 
a hundred and fifty thousand miles—which is six times the circumference of the 
earth at the equator, and, so the Rolls test-experts say, one may want a new body 
just for a change, but the engine will be running as quietly as the day it left the 
factory. This noiselessness is a matter of particular pride, so much so that the 
makers spend some sixty thousand dollars a year on a tiny special brake whose 
mission in life is to dispose of an infinitesimal noise that not one person in a 
hundred would ever have noticed at all. Which is entirely characteristic of Rolls 
practice. If there were anything in the world that could be done to improve the 


haughty road monarch that wears the two R’s on its nose, that thing would be done.” 


—From Vogue, Jan. 15. 


(A technical description of the Rolls-Royce has been pre- 
pared by one of the English experts, and will be forwarded 
on application, together with color engravings of models 


and any information desired.) 


Branches 
Boston, 19 Congress Street 
SPRINGFIELD, Works and Executive Offices 


Cuicaco, goo Michigan Avenue 
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For Comfort, wear E. Z. Garters. 


Nothing is so uncomfortable as a 
loose garter—except a tight one. 


The E. Z. Garter is neither. The 


soft, wide webbing hugs the legs 
snugly without binding or slipping. 


It your dealer cannot supply you, send 
his name and cve ceill tell you ceho can. 
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VANITY FAIR 





The little Brook car is an economical two-passenger road- 


ster of 90 inches 


wheelbase and 46 in. 


tread, 9-13 hp. 


2-cylinder De Luxe engine and low gasoline consumption 


— Brand New Motor Cars 


(Continued from page 64) 


solid axles entirely and allow the wheels 
to rise and fall independently and at 
the end of levers. The springs are of 
high vibratory type and extend clear 
across the car, joining the four steel 
tubular spring hangers which carry the 
wheels. There are two such springs in 
the front of the chassis, one above the 
other, and three at the rear. 

The differential gears and housing, 
as well as the propeller shaft, brakes 
and rear drive shafts are carried on the 
body, being suspended on the same 
tubes that act as spring hangers. The 
drive is carried to the wheels by means 
of two short drive shafts, each shaft 
having a universal joint at either end. 
An interesting feature of this construc- 
tion is that only the two Jower springs 
act under normal conditions, the action 
of the upper spring being reserved for 
heavy loads and extremely rough roads. 
This is perhaps the first time that vari- 
ation of loads and roads has been al- 
lowed for in spring construction. 

The steering device is also worthy 
of special mention in that both wheels 
are turned positively and directly by 
the turning of the steering wheel so 
cleverly that it is claimed the hands 
may be taken off the wheel on the 
roughest road and the car will run 
straight. The turning radius of the car 
is 32 feet. 

The air-cooled motor in the Parenti 
is as different, both essentially and in 
appearance, as the car itself. It is of 
the V type, and has 8 cylinders, which 
are staggered to accommodate side by 
side connecting rods. The bore is un- 
usually small, 234 inches, with a stroke 
of 4'4 inches, and the motor develops 
35 hp. The cooling system is entirely 


that of the usual air- 
Deliveries are promised for 


different from 
cooled car. 
early spring. 


N the Kelsey we have an example of 

quite a different principle, a car em- 
ploying a shaft-operated friction drive, 
The friction drive is not new. It ha; 
been tried a great number of times, but 
the early cars of this type did not at- 
tain much popularity, by reason of a 
number of disadvantages—one of 
which was the chain transmission. In 
the Kelsey this feature has been elimi- 
nated and the transmission is by a 
shaft from the rear end of the engine 
crankshaft to the friction disk enclosed 
in the big central housing on the rear 
axle. One of the advantages of this 
type of drive is that it eliminates the 
clutch and the usual gear set. The 
engine in the Kelsey is a_ 6-cylinder 
Falls valve-in-head machine with 3% 
in. bore by 414 in. stroke. A touring 
car, a runabout and a sedan at moder- 
ate price are the present models, all of 
which have a wheelbase of 116 inches. 

Another feature of the Kelsey is that 
it has an internal gear final drive, be- 
ing the first passenger vehicle to use 
this type of construction, which has 
had a number of years’ successful use 
in motor trucks. 


HE Ace is a brand new car for 

which much popularity is expected 
on account of the unusual construction 
ef its valve mechanism. It employs a 
dystem of disk valves, one in each cyl- 
inder, each disk operating at 1 crank- 
shaft speed and containing four slots, 
cut in the form of a “V” which, in the 
(Continued on page 80) 
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The newest unit in the General Motors group is the Sheridan, which 


comes with two sizes of chassis. 


One has 116-inch wheelbase with 


4-cylinder motor, the other 132-inch wheelbase with 8-cylinder motor. 
The finest equipment is used in all models 
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Usk the man who owns one 


PACKARD 
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E SOUGHT in the Packard Single-Six to build the 
finest car of its kind. We strove to link the refine- 
ment, comfort and long life of traditional Packard 

quality to the economical advantages of moderate size. Ii 

you have driven the Single-Six you will say we have been 

successful. We are confident its value exceeds anything 
previously offered the public in a motor car WO ™W®% 





PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY : DETROIT 


The Packard Twin-Six Touring The Packard Single-Six Touring 
$6000 at Detroit $2975 at Detroit 
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There’s dainty charm and wel- 
come refreshment in these gos- 
samer-like sugar wafers that 
are so much in evidence 
wherever entertainment is a 


fine art: 


Nasisco—Delicate confection sandwiches 
enclosing vari-flavored creamy fillings. 


Ano_a—Fragile wafers with a rich, creamy, 
chocolate-flavored filling. 


Ramona—Chocolate-flavored strips hold- 
ing acreamy cocoanut-flavored center of 
supreme goodness. 


Sold in the famous 
In-er-seal Trade Mark package 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


— 








VANITY FAIR 


The Super-Stars of Sport 


(Continued from page 59) 


ing skill and cool, controlled nerves; 
nerves that were always master of the 
situation. And, as some billiard expert 
put it, “Hoppe always played billiards 
while his opponents generally played 
Hoppe”. 


To. Sit With the Kings 


C= was stopped last season. And, 
after a great many years of super- 
stardom, Frank Kramer, the cycling 
czar, has found Time setting him a 
swift pace. But in the list of super- 
stars we come upon &@ new type, one 
who hasn’t proved his worth by years 
but by a sudden burst of greatness 
after the manner of a terrific flare 
against the black sky of night. 

This new type, a trifle different from 
Gould, Hoppe and Cobb, is Babe Ruth. 
Ruth was an ordinary being a bit over 
two years ago. Then, in 1919, he ac- 
cumulated 29 home runs, using a left- 
handed swing for this purpose. It was 
not until last summer, though, that 
Ruth made a record that is likely to 
defy the centuries. 

For a great many years twenty-five 
home runs—produced by Buck Free- 
man some two decades ago—had stood 
as the major league limit. Such stal- 
warts of baseball as Schulte, Cravath, 
Baker, Davis and Crawford had ham- 
mered at this mark in vain. When 
Ruth, affectionately known in intimate 


circles as The Bambino, ran the count 
up to 29, in the year 1919, he was 
immediately awarded the main seat in 
the temple of American sport. But 
when, last year, he lifted this mark to 
54 home runs, more than doubling 
Freeman’s old mark, his greatness jn 
the art of socking a baseball over dis- 
tant walls and fences was acknowledged 
by even the most cynical of critics, 

In just two years a new super-star 
has arisen, one who has travelled far 
beyond the heights held by any mere 
champion; a super-star capable of 
drawing 30,000 people to a_ baseball 
game at almost every appearance. 
Ruth, among professional athletes, 
might also be known as a super-super- 
star or even as a king-super-star, in 
view of the distance he has travelled 
beyond all past records. His 54 home 
runs were some of them driven nearly 
500 feet, which established a new rec- 
ord in the sport. 

So, as super-stars, Gould and Ruth 
might be said to rule their respective 
realms, one in the amateur field, the 
other in the professional. Gould rules 
both fields in his game, and, this spring, 
will again face another professional on- 
slaught. 

But whatever 1921 may have to of- 
fer, the stars I have mentioned in this 
article are certain to be remembered 
for generations to come. 


Some Brand New Motor Cars 


(Continued from page 78) 


process of rotation of the disks, pass 
over ports that enter into the intake 
and exhaust manifolds of the motor. 

The advantages claimed for this con- 
struction are (1) that this is the first 
really satisfactory solution, outside of 
the expensive sleeve valve motor, of 
the unsatisfactory problem created by 
the poppet valve type, (2) that, be- 
cause the Ace disk valves are driven 
by chains of gears which are in con- 
stant pressure when the motor is in 
operation, the action is absolutely si- 
lent, (3) that the valves never need 
grinding, cannot lag at any speed, never 
get out of adjustment, and (4) that re- 
markable efficiency in handling the fuel 
mixture and in scavenging the motor 
give the machine an unusual power per- 
formance and economy. 

An attractive, honest-looking ma- 
chine which will probably be seen in 
large quantities during the coming year 
is the new Handley-Knight. The sev- 
eral models are mounted on a wheel- 
base of 125 inches, actuated by the 
4-cylinder Knight sleeve valve, which 
has been made for several years at the 
Willys-Overland plant in Elyria, Ohio. 
The Handley-Knight is an assembled 
car throughout, with a style of lines 
which is particularly pleasing and in 
keeping with up-to-date modes in smart 
cars. 

A little car which should be ex- 
tremely interesting to our readers, either 
as auxiliary transportation, or as a car 
for the younger people to play around 
in, is the Brook. This is manufactured 
by the Spacke Machine and Tool Com- 
pany, which formerly made the Spacke 
car, and the specifications are very 
similar, but the body has been changed 
considerably. The wheelbase is 90 
inches, the tread 46 inches and the car 
comes only in the two-passenger road- 
ster model. The engine is a 2-cylinder 
De Luxe machine, developing from nine 


to thirteen horsepower. The whole 
chassis follows conventional design and 
special mention may be made of the 
three-point suspension of the unit pow- 
er plant and straight line drive through 
propeller shaft and bevel drive gears 
to the rear wheels. Selective type 
transmission and drive clutch are units 
of the power plant. The makers claim 
an average of from 40 to 50 miles per 
gallon of gasoline, 20,000 miles for a 
set of tires, and the maximum speed is 
45 miles an hour. 

Other new American cars which we 
shall discuss in future numbers are the 
Ogren, the Friend and the Lorraine. 


T looks as if we are in for a flood 
of foreign cars of all prices and 

sizes. France, Italy, Belgium and Ger- 
many are all busy establishing agencies 
in this country for their automotive 
products. We have become accustomed 
to the high-priced foreign car, but the 
Citroen from France sounds an entirely 
new note in our automobile scheme of 
things. This is a small light moderate- 
priced machine, built in large quantities, 
and it is expected that three thousand 
of them in various body styles will be 
imported this year and be distrib- 
uted through dealers all over the 
country. It is a scientifically-built lit- 
tle machine, having double cantilever 
springs and a claim for economy of 36 
miles to the gallon of gasoline and 1,100 
miles to the gallon of oil. The Citroen 
has a 4-cylinder 18-hp. engine and 
comes in two sizes of wheelbase, 90 
inches and 114 inches. 

The famous Mercedes is with us 
again in two sizes of chassis, as prevl- 
ously related in this department, and 
now another German car makes its bid 
for American favor. This is the Sauer, 
which is a massive chassis most carefully 
built and employing an extremely ‘inter- 
esting system of automatic gear shift. 
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(AINTED FOR FATHLR TIME ar ven maaan or 
7 LL the jewels your world has known,” said Nico- 


las Facio to a Parisian beauty in 1705, “are but for 
All Elgin Jewels are individu- 


show. The jewels in this watch are for utility!” ally cut and fitted at the Elgin 


factory, ee ee ee eee 


Facio’s invention was contested by the London clock- 
makers’ guild, who offered in evidence an old watch set 
with a huge amethyst. “But your jeweling,” the judges 
decided, “is merely for ornament. Facio’s is for utility.” 


Even today, few watch owners realize the sole pur- 
pose of jewels—to give the pivots a bearing so hard, so 9¢ 
smooth that they will run for generations without per- 
ceptible friction or wear. 





These tiny rubies, sapphires and diamonds, so incon- pas 
; : ; Teenty-One 
spicuous in their setting, are one more reason for the life- Jowe je 


time precision of those modern ‘“jewels’— 
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Nobody knows who is 
the woman who wears 
Técla Pearls—because 
everybody thinks her 
pearls are Orientals! 
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VANITY FAIR 


“Ah! There, Fair Lady!” 


(Continued from page 34) 


cantering past in Hyde Park—or, per- 
haps in the dim light of an entr’acte at 
the Théatre des Capvcines—or on the 
rocks at Cap Martin, watching the sun- 
set over the purple Mediterranean,— 
but on one of these impersonal Avenues 
in practical New York—incredible! Of 
course that chap who told me all those 
things about your customs was a wag, 
wasn’t he! 

The Fair Lady (seems very absorbed 
in preparations for her own tea): Was 
he? So far, everything has happened 
as he prophesied, hasn’t it? 

The Englishman (puts down his tea 
and toast, on the table, leans slowly 
toward her and takes her hand in his) : 
And a ripping good prophesy, too. Do 
you know, dear lady, that, if you really 
liked me, you’d... 

(At this point a latch key is heard in 
the door. She starts, terrified.) 

The Fair Lady: Heavens! My hus- 
band has come home to tea. 

The Englishman (leaps to his feet): 
Ye gods! What’ll we do? 

The Fair Lady: You’re the man 
who’s come to mend the clock! Quick! 
There, on the mantel, stupid! (She 


quickly picks up his cup, steps aside, and 
starts drinking the tea in it as the door 
opens and her husband enters. She looks 
up calmly.) Well, it’s about time you 
put in an appearance. 

The Husband: Hello! Started tea? 

The Fair Lady: Yes,—waited half an 
hour for you and got famished. 

The Husband (sees the back of the 
man who has opened the glass face of 
the clock and is pretending to wind it): 
Oh, who’s our friend? 

The Fair Lady: The man who came 
to mend the clock. The thing’s been 
keeping frightful hours of late,—al- 
most as frightful as yours 

The Husband: Hum! (He walks over 
to the Englishman and looks his back 
up and down. The Englishman pushes 
the minute hand to the hour, and the 
clock strikes five with horrible delibera- 
tion. When it has ceased the clock 
mender turns around.) 

The Husband (after a pause, and in 
some amazement): I thought I told you 
to go over to the West Side! 

The Pekinese sighs, blows another 
bubble, and the Curtain, as if in mercy, 
falls for the last time. 


The Growth of Contract Bridge 


(Continued from page 63) 


below and 350 above, winning the rub- 
ber at the same time. 

A trumped the second round of hearts 
and led two rounds of diamonds, giving 
dummy the ruff. Putting himself in 
with the club, he ruffed dummy again. 
Then he trumped a heart and led an- 
other diamond. Y had to put on the 
jack to shut out the ten, B discarding 
his last heart. Realizing that Z had no 
spades, Y led ace and another, to knock 
two for one. This allowed A to make 
the fifth diamond, winning three by 
cards, doubled. 

The curious thing about this hand is 
that had Z gone to four hearts, A would 
have set the contract; but had Z been 
a speculator, and shifted to three no- 
trumps, nothing could have stopped him 
from making four odd, and he will 
make more if A does not lead the spade 
king. This would have scored 340, in- 
stead of which he lost 404. The dif- 
ference in favor of the poor bidder was 
744 points. 

The critic may say that A’s bidding 
is very bad, but the fact remains that 
it is just this sort of thing that gives 
to contract the zest that auction lacks. 
It is this element that has made the 
Parisian clubs take up the game, almost 
to the exclusion of auction. 

All innovations are slow in arriving. 
It took Vanity Fair over a year to intro- 
duce Pirate Bridge. It took a long 
time for bridge to knock out whist, and 
still longer—nearly four years, to be 
exact—for auction to supplant bridge. 
The power to chaperone new games and 
introduce them to the card-playing 
world lies in the hands of a few expert 
auction players, who have mastered the 
older game, written books about it, and 
settled down to it as good enough for 
anyone. They are the ones who are 
opposed to contract; but by the time 
the family circle, the smaller clubs, and 
the social gatherings have tried it out, 
the ultra-conservative auction players 
will have to recognize the game, even 
if it does spoil the sale of their text- 
books on auction. 

In England, there are already three 
books on the game of contract, and 
many of the smaller clubs are taking it 
up. The objection first made to contract, 
that the rubbers are too long, has been 
largely removed by the heavier penalties 
for overcalling. This is a speculative age, 
and no doubt contract has come to stay. 


Answer to the February Problem 


HIS was the distribution in Problem 
XXI, composed by W. W. Jacobs, 
Jr., of Philadelphia: 
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There are no trumps and Z leads. 
Y and Z want seven tricks. This is 
how they get them: 

Z leads a diamond. If A plays the 
seven, Y wins with the king and re- 
turns the suit. A leads any spade, Y 
putting on the ace, giving Z the dis- 
card of the ace of hearts. This allows 
Y to lead two winning hearts, on which 
B must discard twice. 

If B blanks the diamonds, Y’s trey 
is good; if he sheds a spade, Y makes 
the jack; if he lets go a club, Z makes 
all the rest of the tricks. ! 

A may defend the position by winning 
the first trick with the ace of diamonds, 
returning the suit. Then Y wins with 
the king and leads the ace of spades, 
giving Z the same heart discard, with 
the resulting forced discard from B. 

A may win the first diamond trick 
and lead a spade. Y plays the ace, 
giving Z the heart discard, then lays 
down the king of diamonds before 
leading the two hearts, with the same 
result. 

The false solution is for Z to start 
with the ace of hearts, because that 
allows A to take advantage of the op- 
portunity to shed the ace of diamonds. 
This defeats the solution, as B is then 
able to protect every suit by discarding 
a diamond on the first trick. 

Now when Z leads the diamond, and 
Y puts on the king, if he gives Ba 
diamond, B leads the club and makes 
the nine. If he gives B a club, B gives 
Z all the clubs, but makes a diamond 
at the end, when Z has to lead the 
four. 
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Donse BROTHERS 
ADOCGCR SEDAN 


In point of faithful service, free from 
any annoyance, and rendered at a trif- 
ling cost, any owner will tell you that 
the Sedan is a really wonderful car 


Its performance is so consistently good 
throughout the year that the thought of 
trouble rarely enters the mind of the owner 


The gasoline consumption is unusually low 
The tire mileage is unusually high 


Dooce BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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Shah of Persia Transparent Soap 
is made from costly ingredients by 
an exacting process and the pro- \ 
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your dealer cannot supply you, 
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VANITY FAIR 


High Seriousness 


(Continued from page 29) 


HE sits back in his chair, and looks 
curiously at the arms of it, feel- 
ing that he has been away a long time. 
She busies herself with the tea-things. 

She (after a moment, peering into the 
black and silver Chinese tea-pot): Do 
you know, it’s extraordinary, the way 
I feel about tea: I have to have it. 
It’s the one thing I couldn’t possibly 
get along without. Money, clothes, 
books, mirrors, friends—all these I could 
dispense with. But tea,—I have to have 
it. Fortunately, its connotation, as be- 
ing the accomplice of spinsterhood, is 
not so offensive to me as it is to most 
women. If it will help me to remain a 
spinster, then it is my staunchest ally! 
(She laughs gaily.) 

He (wincing, but recovering himself): 
I’m just that way about my pipe. (Sud- 
denly remembering his pipe, he gropes 
for it pitifully, as for the hand of a 
comrade in the dark. But it occurs to 
him that she probably objects to pipe- 
smoke. He withdraws his hand from 
his pocket, sighing.) 

She (without looking up): Why 
don’t you smoke your pipe? 

He (incredulously): Wouldn’t it an- 
noy you? 

She: Heavens, no! 


HE draws his pipe from his pocket 
and fills it, gratefully, meanwhile 
watching her. She is cruelly slicing a 
lemon, by means of a small dagger with 
which a Castilian nun has slain three 
matadors; it strikes him that she looks 
gentle and domestic. A great peace steals 
over him. 

He (contentedly): What a pleasant 
room this is. Afternoon sun, and every- 
thing. 

She (delicately poising in her hand,a 
sugar-tongs made from the hind claws 
of a baby gila-monster, and glancing lov- 
ingly about the room): Yes. It breaks 
my heart that I have to leave it. Two 
lumps, or three? 

He: Have to leave it? Er—no, 
thanks, I don’t like tea—well, three 
lumps—have to leave it? (He grasps 
his cup and saucer and holds them be- 
fore him, as if they were something un- 
familiar and bizarre.) 

She: Yes. You see (conversational- 
ly), I’m sailing for Europe on the fif- 
teenth, and— 

He (hoarsely): Fifteenth of what? 
(His cup and saucer rattle together now 
like a pair of dice.) 

She (pleasantly): Fifteenth of this 
month. It will be of infinite value to 
me in my work, I am sure,—and I think 


only of that. Yet I hate to leave these 
rooms. I’ve been here— 

He: Don’t—don’t—don’t talk—be 
quiet—Oh, God—let me think! (Wit) 
awful care he deposits his cup and 
saucer on the table at his elbow. She 
watches him intently.) 

He (suddenly sliding from his chair to 
the floor and kneeling before her): But 
what about me? What about me? 

She (coldly): I don’t understand you, 

He: You say you're going because 
it will help your work,—but think of 
me! What will happen to me? 

She: I’m sure I don’t know. It 
hadn’t occurred to me to consider. 

He (shouting): No! Of course not! 
Oh, you’re cold, you are—and cruel, my 
God! Your work! (He laughs scorn- 
fully.) All you think about is those 
damn little putty figures! And here am 
I, flesh and blood,—and what do you 
care? 

She (icily): Less and less. 

He (groaning): And you can say 
that—and me loving you the way I do! 
You don’t mean it! Oh, if you’d only 
marry me, I’d make you care. I'd 
make you so happy! 

She (with revulsion): Oh, really— 
I must ask you— 

He: I don’t care how much you 
work—work your head off! A man’s 
wife ought to have some little thing to 
take up her time. But as for—oh, Lord 
— (He buries his face in the folds of 
her gown.) What am I going to do? 

(She has no suggestion to offer.) 

He (abruptly rising and glaring down 
at her): Do you know what I think? 
—I think you’re enjoying this! I think 
it’s the breath of life to you! 

She (earnestly): No, really. I as- 
sure you—I am frightfully distressed— 
I had no idea you felt like this—I— 

He (wildly): You're a lying woman! 

She (rising, white with the fury of 
the righteous unjustly accused): Will 
you be so good as to go? 

He (laughing boisterously, in a sub- 
dued and hopeless voice): Very well. 
Of course, I’ll go if you want me to. 
But my heart I leave here. 

She (languidly): Pray don’t. I 
have room for nothing more in the 
apartment. 

(With a growl he opens the door and 
leaps forth, slamming it behind him. 
She goes to the table and pours herself 
a cup of cold tea.) 

She (after a moment of silence, run- 
ning her jaded fingers through her hair) : 
Oh, dear, I wish I were not so restless! 

Curtain 


Our Sky-Blue Future 


(Continued from page 44) 


“good night” signal is flashed. It is un- 
derstood that all kisses are to be passed 
by the National Board of Censors. 


A New Moral Code 


]N some way or other, we may be 
sure, society will work matters out 
along its own lines. Through initial 
chaos and confusion, in the face of the 
most outrageous infringements of its 
personal liberty, it will fall back on a 
policy of evasion, subterfuge and hidden 
lawlessness until, lo! out of chaos will 
emerge a brand new moral code, a set 
of ethics which will work out perfectly 
to suit our new, and blue, conditions. 
Just as nowadays we smile indulgently 
when a prominent citizen is convicted 
of illegal traffic in liquor—some of 
which we perhaps hoped to share with 
him—so, in the future, when all is for- 
bidden, all will be condoned. 
Fortunately, all the reformers mistrust 
each other. Mr. Wheeler, the astute 
counsel of the Anti-Saloon League, 


solemnly warns good Doctor Crafts, of 
the International Reform Bureau, that 
the public can be pushed just so far. 
Wise gentleman that he is, he fears a 
reaction in which even the good work 
of his mighty league may topple over; 
in fact, he may possibly realize that it 
already has toppled over. The Rev. 
Crafts, in turn, is much embarrassed by 
the lurid utterances of that brilliant - 
vine, Brother Bowlby—a happy name: 
—to whom even the bare legs of in- 
fants are a source of pain. An ex-g0v- 
ernor of Missouri, prepared to speak on 
the enforcement of the dry law, refuses 
to appear, lest he seem to encourage 
the Puritan Sabbath. Perhaps he en- 
joys a round of Sunday golf. 

So, you see, the whole matter may 
fall to the ground because of the di- 
vided counsels of the Prunes and Prisms, 
and we, the poor unorganized members 
of the silent majority, may be force 
to work out our own salvation after all, 
instead of having someone do it for us. 
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VORY PYRALIN has a lasting ap- 
peal. Its simple lines and delicate 
coloring are flawless. With intimate 
daily use women love their Pyralin 
more and more. The passing years 
bring no blemish to mar its beauty, 


only serving to deepen its rich, mellow 
lustre. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Sales Department: Pyralin Division 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 





~ Every piece of genuine Pyralin 
“a. sis: stamped with the name 










E of the most popular Ivory Pyralin pat- 

terns is Du Barry, illustrated—also made 
in Shell Pyralin and Amber Pyralin—decorated 
in colors sf desired. Sets may be bought at the 
leading stores everywhere—acquired by 
piece, if preferred, as all the beautiful Pyralin 


patterns are standard. 
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Charm that has a Single Source 


ign beauty which serenely stands the scrutiny of repeated 
glances, artifice plays small part. 


A clear, radiant, youthful complexion, the brightness of the 
eyes and the sheen and lustre of the hair have but a single 
source—internal cleanliness. Internal cleanliness is the origi- 
nator of charm, the handmaid to beauty, the basis of personal 
attractiveness. 


Nature uses the blood as a means of feeding the skin. Each 
one of the millions of skin cells lies as it were on the bank of 
a tiny blood-stream, whose function it is to bring nourishment 
to the cells. 


If the organs of elimination do not function properly, poisons 
are formed, absorbed by the blood; and these tiny streams 
bring contamination, not nourishment, to the skin cells. Do 
you not see the danger? It is these poisons that are the most 
common cause of unattractiveness. Facial blemishes, muddy 
skin and sallowness are all traceable to them. 


Nujol has been found by many women to be an invaluable aid 
to a clear, radiant complexion. It encourages the bowels to 
regular and thorough evacuations, thus keeping the body free 
of those poisons that mar the skin and endanger health. 
Nujol relieves constipation without any unpleasant or weaken- 
ing effects. It does not upset the stomach, cause nausea or 
griping, nor interfere with the day’s work or play. 


WORKS ON A NEW PRINCIPLE 
Instead of forcing or irritating the system, Nujol simply softens 
the food waste. This enables the many tiny muscles, in the 
walls of the intestines, contracting and expanding in their 
normal way, to squeeze the food waste along so that it passes 
naturally out of the system. 


Nujol thus prevents constipation because it helps Nature maintain easy, 
thorough bowel evacuation at regular intervals—the healthiest habit in the 
world, and the single source of beauty, attractiveness and personal charm. 


Nuiol is absolutely harmless and pleasant to take. Try it. 


Nujol 


PAT. OFF. 





REG. VS 


Nujol is sold py all druggist. in sealed bottles only, bearing the Nujol trade mark. 
How and why internal cleanliness will bring beauty and attractiveness is told ina 
plain, instructive and authoritative way in the booklet “A LOVELY SKIN COMES 
FROM WITHIN”. Fill out and mail the attached coupon today. 

Nujol Laboratories, Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), Room 713P, 44 Beaver Street, 
New York. Please send me a copy of “A LOVELY SKIN COMES FROM WITHIN”. 











VANITY FAIR 


The Cane 


(Continued from page 49) 


dumb at his desk, was, that after he 
had used the cane upon her and she 
was returning to her seat, she flashed a 
backward glance at him from the 
depths of her big eyes, a glance that 
linked itself in his mind with the curi- 
ous things upon which he had lately 
pondered. Until this day he had hard- 
ly noticed her. She had given little 
trouble, and had been to him but one 
of a group of children, a unit, identi- 
fied only by a name. It was not until 
this close relationship occurred between 
delinquent and master, and that curious 
glance. ... It sat upon his mind. 

Next day he had occasion again to 
punish her, and a sharp emotion swept 
over him and drove out the detached 
judicial motive. A terrible emotion, 
which filled him, on the one side with 
disgust, as he tried to ignore it, and 
on the other side with a cold and dark 
delight. He feared it and fought it 
while secretly hugging it. That night 
he walked home in a mixed state of 
concern and abandon; and his landlady 
noted his condition, and he was con- 
scious of her attention, and cunningly 
gave her cause to think he had been 
drinking. This low subterfuge, so un- 
usual to him, set him wondering still 
further about himself. He hardly dared 
to think, lest he should discover some- 
where in a recess of his mind some- 
thing that knew and understood the 
cause of his disorder. 

He wanted to talk to his colleagues 
about it; to discover whether they, 
too, had suffered these queer disturb- 
ances on similar occasions; but he felt 
some awkwardness in approaching the 
question. If he introduced it and threw 
out hints, they might mark him as a 
monster. Perhaps he was a monster. 
Or perhaps it was stupid sensitiveness 
on his side. From the attitude they 
had taken on the newspaper attacks, it 
was clear that they were in no way 
troubled by their duty and thought 
nothing of the detailed indictments. It 
was a part of the day’s routine to 
which they gave no consideration. No; 
he could not talk to them: he could 
only wonder and speculate, and, by 
wondering, he slowly fed this strange 
disorder. 


AU through the class hours he was 
conscious of the girl, and began to 
notice that, from this raw, unkempt 
herd, she stood out bold, bright, alert. 
He found himself making a mark of 
her, and doing deliberately what hither- 
to he had done perfunctorily. He seized 
every trivial occasion to indulge him- 
self with this intoxicating power, con- 
centrating upon her, and even manu- 
facturing excuses for calling her out; 
and when her large eyes clashed with 
his, he was filled with a quiet ferocity. 
He wanted to hurt her. He flicked and 
lashed her with his tongue, throughout 
the day, holding her up to the laughter 
of the class; and he noted, with a plzas- 
ure he could not stifle, the slow crimson 
that crept up her face as the chosen 
words stung her. He dared not hon- 
estly recognize the dreadful enjoyment 
that was his as he stood over her, cane 
in hand, and she stood shrinking be- 
fore him; and how each gasp of pain 
that he drew from her was coldly 
echoed within him. But something in 
him did recognize with horror that 
Dolly set herself in every way, by in- 


attention and unruly behaviour, to 
challenge him. The more often she was 
whipped, the more she seemed to pre- 
sume some sinister alliance between 
them, unspoken, yet known to both. 

“Can’t think what’s come over my 
genterman lately,” his landlady said to 
her next-door lady. “’E don’t seem 
like the same man. Always was quiet, 
but ’e’s got quieter lately. And a funny 
way about him—sheepish, like.” 

He grew more and more morose, 
shutting himself away from all inter- 
course. He began to wonder whether 
the ideas that rambled in his mind 
were perceived by others. It seemed 
at times, to his heated fancy, that the 
girls of his class began to give him 
closer attention. Each time he pun- 
ished a girl, it seemed to him that they 
watched him with cute secret glances, 
When he called Dolly out she walked 
out flirtatiously, and it seemed to him 
that his class was one broad grin. He 
knew that all of them were aware of 
the newspaper attacks on the school, 
and he began to wonder if they saw, 
if they knew. But it was of Dolly that 
he most thought. No matter how severe 
the punishment, always, as she returned 
to her seat, she would toss that back- 
ward glance of understanding. He be- 
gan to want earnestly to talk with her; 
to discover what that bright head held; 
to reassure himself that she was just 
an idle, careless hoyden of the slums, 
answering discipline with the facetious 
defiance of ill-breeding. 

So he thought and thought, and day 
by day the beast grew within him, and 
night by night he would go home to 
his lodgings, stricken. Horror walked 
at his elbow and plucked at his sleeve, 
and stabbed him with wink and leer. 
He lived in a state of light intoxica- 
tion, as though a fluent fire were play- 
ing within him. He began to cast 
about him for means of escape from 
this possession. He thought of resign- 
ing his position, and finding another 
school where the custom was not in 
operation, but the thought of change 
was startling to him; he had lived in 
this district for twenty years now. And 
some quiet chuckling voice inside him 
said No; a quiet voice, but stronger 
than the strongest of the opposing 
voices. ... 

He knew now what it was that he 
nursed within him, and he ceased to 
think or to care. He surrendered him- 
self to the exquisite drug, and thought 
with delight of the secret paradise to 
which he had access. 

And one afternoon, when he had dis- 
missed the class, he kept Dolly in, and 
punished her in private, ferociously, and 
talked with her... . 

It was late when he let her go, and 
the sidelong rays of the evening sun 
as they slid through the schoolroom 
windows slanted upon his desk, and 
upon a poor crumpled man that sat 
before it, bowed and sick. When, after 
some long time, he raised his eyes they 
fell upon the school cane. With a sud- 
den effort he roused himself, sprang 
from the chair, seized the frightful 
thing and twisted it into many shape- 
less fragments, and hurled it to a cor- 
ner, with horrid curses upon those who 
had compelled him to use it. 

Then he took hat and coat, and went 
out; and was last seen on a wharf at 
the river’s edge. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Parisian Nights and Music Halls 


(Continued from page 43) 


night and day”, but essentially Spanish 
—a comb, and a rose in her hair. She 
danced to the sound of her orchestra 
a Malaquena, with those snake-like un- 
dulations of her lithe body and Span- 
ish waist and hips. Graceful and pas- 
sionate, she exulted in her dancing, as 
I did—with that nervous clash of the 
castanets. 

In her next dance she wore a man’s 
level black hat: she was dressed in 
white with one of her mantillas. Cam- 
piello—so Spanish, so much in his ele- 
ment even in Paris—strums his guitar. 
She stands motionless, gives one a sense 
of suspense, twitches her lips, then 
stamps three times, clashes the casta- 
nets, turns slowly—slowly, bends her 
body to a soft rhythm. Then she rises, 
turns, stamps her feet thrice; then 
waits, again in suspense, as the guitar 
sounds faintly, with castanets in her 
raised hands; after the pause, she makes 
the castanets sound like little broken 
sighs or sobs—a woman’s in anguish— 
one just hears them; then the sound 
increases—she turns more rapidly: 
stamps again with more violence. Then 
she begins to crawl across the stage, in- 
sidious as some sweet and secret poison; 
then comes the same quietude of body, 
the slight clashing of the castanets. 
Then the music grows louder; she 


Cyril 


writhes in a narrower and narrower cir. 
cle, as if imprisoned in her tightly cling- 
ing dress; with one nervous heel she 
kicks back her long train. “So,” said 
I to myself, “do they dance in Spain,” 

She is a great artist; pure and pas- 
sionate, perfect and perverse; she has 
genius and youth and fire and fas- 
cination. Imagine a wild beast full of 
infinite cunning—and she is that; im- 
agine such beasts as shameless—and 
she is naturally that also. She creates 
before me in so small a space of time 
a form of dancing I have seen over 
and over in Spain—as in the dances 
of Josefer Dicz, the gypsy dancing-girl 
in Malaga, as in the dances of the finest 
Spanish dancers. This girl, like some 
of these, is elemental, primitive, instinc- 
tive; she has a natural gift; she is all 
fine nerves and concentration, calcula- 
tion and impulse. Conscious as she 
was bound to be of her exquisite beau- 
ty and of her supreme art, she really 
seemed to like her public. I noticed 
that, in her last dance, as she grew more 
excited and turned on herself before 
the final pause and last clash of the 
castanets, she cried: “Hola! Holi!” 
She cried these words in her guttural 
voice as her long earrings quivered 
and her adorable face glowed like a 
pallid rose with faint touches of colour. 


Scott 


(Continued from page 46) 


that made the dislocation evident. It 
was the manner in which the composer 
played. He played, not as though he 
were trying to mould the piano and or- 
chestra into a single expression directed 
toward the audience, but as though he 
conceived the exercise as directed to- 
ward himself. He played the piano as 
though the entire musical machine had 
been set going chiefly for the purpose 
of acting on him, of effecting something 
in himself. One found oneself wonder- 
ing whether the monotonously repeated 
pianoforte figure in the last movement 
had not been composed, unconsciously, 
for the reason that it gave the com- 
poser pleasure to execute a figure which 
necessitated his slow unbroken swaying 
right and left, left and right, on the 
piano stool ? 

A like faulty contact, too, was re- 
vealed during the minutes spent by 
Scott, as conductor of his two passa- 
caglias, on the director’s stand. There 
was a certain exaggeration in his ges- 
tures, of his poses, a certain concen- 
tration upon himself rather than upon 
the musicians, that made one feel as 
though much of what he wanted to give 
had never got outside his body, and 
that his artistic function gave him no 
adequate outlet. 

Besides, the two passacaglias intensi- 
fied the impression. Both have the 
“hammering monotony” of a single 
tune, a single rhythm, repeated over and 
over again, with exasperating exactness. 
The basso ostinato of “The Jungle” is 
carried to an unpleasant extreme in this. 
The form of the passacaglia, after all, 
demands steady variation, steady trans- 
formation of the theme. No doubt, 
Scott has sought to vary the two tunes, 
the “Irish Famine Song” and “Poor 
Irish Boy,” with orchestral dress. He 
has used the orchestral tints, particu- 
larly those of the instruments of per- 
cussion, lavishly; introduced the piano- 
forte brilliantly in the second of the 
compositions. But the monotony per- 
sists, despite the augmentation of vol- 
ume of sound which brings both com- 
positions to.a loud finale. Indeed, it 
is most probable that the monotony, so 
displeasing to the auditors, was secretly 


pleasing to the composer. The work re- 
minded one not a little of a man, unable 
to feel, who tries madly to make some- 
thing sink into himself by repeating a 
single phrase over and over, till pain at 
the last results. Or, it reminded one of 
a man who, unable to make a woman 
respond to him, strikes her in his rage 
and helplessness. 

It is a great pity that Scott has not 
developed the imagination. For, if one 
cannot quite, in all due respect, con- 
cur in Debussy’s judgment that “Cyril 
Scott is one of the rarest artists of the 
present generation,” one nevertheless 
feels that. he might easily become, had 
he imagination, what the Parisian magi- 
cian thought to find in him; what, years 
before, Stefan George had thought to 
find in him when he addressed to “Cyril 
Meir Scott” the three poems entitled 
“Ein Knabe der Mir von Herbst und 
Abend Sang.” A veritable treasure lies 
wingless in him. The world has need of 
musicians with sensibilities as fine, as 
wet, as Scott’s. 

But it is with no very great hope that 
one waits his development. It is not 
only because Scott persists in devoting 
himself to cheap occultism, continues to 
write poetry worthy of a sixteen-year- 
old schoolboy under the stress of his first 
great attack of Weltschmerz, and wears 
quaintly a black stock. There is always 
a slight possibility that one who devotes 
himself to cheap occultism, writes yearn- 
ful verse, and wears a black stock, will 
mature. The chief reason one finds 
oneself nourishing a wan hope only 1s 
that one knows that folks are either 
born with, or without, the power of 
finding a reality in the world about 
them, and that, for all Freud’s science, 
no means of awakening in those de- 
void of it the power of imagining, has 
yet been discovered. Since Scott has 
not, in all the forty years of his exls- 
tence, shown himself able to summon 
that power, it seems almost probable 
that he will never find it at his service, 
and that we cannot expect him ever to 
be other than what he is to-day. An 
to-day he seems like nothing so much as 
one of the somewhat yeared adolescents 
of music. 
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Adjoining Rooms 


(Continued from page 53) 


This, of course, is the signal for com- 
plete panic on the part of Mr. Tucker. 
(People who frequent farces will under- 
stand why—people who don’t, won’t 
care.) At any rate, panic-stricken he is 
—and so are Tom Collins and Sylvia 
Single, who rush back into Sylvia’s 
room. Tom says: They musn’t find 
me here. I can’t be found in your bed- 
room. 

Sylvia: Then hide in my bathroom. 
(Which he does.) 

The innocent onlooker may ask him- 
self: But is all this hiding necessary? 
I answer: Not necessary, merely 
farce. 

In the meantime, and in the next 
room, Mrs. Jimpson has thrust the ter- 
rorized Tucker into her bathroom and 
shut the door on him just as Mr. Jimp- 
son enters. He is rough and red-haired; 
he has a large moustache and a Sinn 
Fein manner. 

He has a short scene with his wife 
in which they deplore the unfortunate 
memory of Prof. Fasia. (I am con- 
sidering saving the Asphasia joke and 
using it here, but perhaps witty dia- 
logue is not so essential in this act. 
After all, who wants banter when one 
can have beds!) 

Now comes an exquisite moment. 
Mr. Jimpson announces his intention of 
taking a bath. He strides to the bath- 
room, followed by his wife, who tries 
hysterically to prevent him, finally 
shrieking: But darling—it isn’t Satur- 
day ! 

Her husband, however, persists and 
does indeed enter the bathroom, and 
turns on the shower, thus discovering 
Samuel Tucker, who has naively hid- 
den there. Jimpson hauls him out and 


says: What were you doing in there? 
Tucker: I was taking a shower. 
Jimpson: Fully dressed? 
Tucker: Yes. I always take a 
shower fully dressed. I catch cold so 
easily. 


Situation! Saved, however, by Mrs. 
Jimpson, who remembers that Sylvia 
is in the next room. So, opening the 
connecting door she calls: My dear. 
Your husband has gotten into the 
wrong shower. And she introduces poor 
Sylvia as “Mrs. Tucker”’—and bundles 
Samuel Tucker into Sylvia’s room and 
closes the door. Sylvia subsides sob- 
bing (alliteration accidental), on one 
of the twin beds, while Tucker, aghast, 
drops on the other. He tries to comfort 
Sylvia—and is about to leave by the 
door leading to the hall, but, as he is 
all wet from the shower, he stops to 
wrap himself in a quilt from one of 


the beds. This delay is fatal. A female 
voice is heard on the landing. It is 
Mrs. Tucker! Samuel cries: My God, 
—my wife! 
Sylvia: Hide. Oh! Hide! 
Tucker: Never again. You hide. 


He pushes her into the bathroom, where 
Tom Collins has previously hidden and 
slams the door, just as the belated Mrs. 
Tucker enters. (In contrast to her 
short husband, she is tall and com- 
manding—one never-failing humorous 
combination in farces.) She is very 
much annoyed over the Professor’s 
mistake, which has been made clear to 
her off stage. (Don’t ask me who does 
it, maybe one of the stage hands; isn’t 
it enough to know that she knows?) 
She says to her husband: Why are you 
wearing that quilt? 


Tucker: Don’t you think it suits 
me? 

Mrs. Tucker: No, it’s not a crazy- 
quilt! Take it off. 


He resists. She pulls it off and dis- 
covers his dripping raiment. (It will 
be as well to secure for this part an 
actor who is not susceptible to colds. 

Mrs. Tucker: How did you get that 
way ? 


Tucker: Well, it was raining— 

Mrs. Tucker: Raining! 

Tucker: Yes, it was raining— 

Mrs. Tucker: Why, it hasn’t rained 
since last week. 

Tucker: Exactly. It was raining 
last week, and it made a large hole out 
in front of the house, and it filled up 
with rainwater—and—I saw a little 
goldfish fall into it, and I jumped in— 
and saved it from drowning! 

Mrs. Tucker: My brave husband! 
But you mustn’t catch cold. Now the 
first thing for you to have—is a nice 
hot— 

Tucker: My darling. 

Mrs. Tucker: Bath! 
see to it at once. 

Tucker tries to keep her out of the 
bathroom, but she insists on entering, 
and here I have a quaint whimsy, the 
repetition of a line used in the previous 


Til go and 


scene. Tucker, in a last despairing ef- 
fort, cries: But darling—it isn’t Satur- 
day. 


(You see—almost a Barrie trend, and 
it will serve a double purpose. Those 
in the audience who saw the point the 
first time will laugh twice as loud now, 
and those who missed it have had time 
to think it over, and can now roar with 
the rest.) 

And now I must pause to explain a 
point that will be perfectly clear at the 
performance—(that is, as clear as the 
rest of the play). 

The present situation is: Samuel 
Tucker is keeping his wife out of the 
bathroom because he knows Sylvia Sin- 
gle is hiding there. Much earlier in the 
act, Tom Collins hid there, too, but 
crept out and hid under one of the twin 
beds! So that when Mrs. Tucker finally 
sweeps aside her husband and invades 
the bathroom she finds Sylvia there 
alone. Sylvia is dragged out. She now 
has to register, without speaking a 
word, that she thinks Tom has jumped 
out of the window, that she is sure he 
is dead—iui that she doesn’t want any- 
one to know, because they might inink 
she had murdered him. She chooses a 
policy of masterly inactivity and pre- 
tends to be walking in her sleep. She 
then tries to escape, but Mrs. Tucker 
holds her.. Sylvia backs into the bed 
underneath which Tom is now hiding, 
and steps on his hand. He says Damn 
(sure laugh) and Sylvia recognizes his 
voice, but registers that she thinks it’s 
aghost. She screams—which causes 
Mr. and Mrs. Jimpson (who have re- 
tired during the previous scene) to 
arise and rush in to see what has hap- 
pened. 

Mrs. Tucker (pointing to Sylvia): 
Who is that woman? 


Tucker: I never saw her before in 
my life. 
Mr. Jimpson: Why —that’s the 


woman you said was your wife!! 

Situation! 

I haven’t worked out the final climax 
very carefully, but it will be something 
in the nature of a chase, in and out of 
the rooms and over the beds. Tom— 
to avoid being discovered—rolls from 
under one bed to the other, till the 
audience, not to mention Tom, 1s ex- 
hausted. 

At last he will be discovered and 
pounced on. And recognized immedi- 
ately by Mrs. Tucker as her nephew 
whom she has never seen. This clears 
up everything—and as it is now 10:45 
and the audience has had its $3.30 or 
$4.40’s worth (as the case may be) the 
simple words of explanation that might 
have settled everything at 9:10 are of- 
fered at last and the little farce ends 
merrily. 

Of course, there will be an enormous- 
ly funny curtain line—something about 
Brooklyn, perhaps, or Philadelphia—or 
Babe Ruth, or even, Saturday night. 
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every Derham body. More— 
each coach reflects the indi- 
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that the plot should be sufficiently re- 
hearsed so that their stories will hang 
together. It is all very well for an in- 
dividual, lying on his own, so to speak, 
to rely on brilliant improvisation to pull 
him through, but this method is fatal 
where two are concerned. 

I have seen some pitiful catastrophes 
of this kind, and have noticed that, 
contrary to general opinion, it is always 
the man who pays. A wife caught in a 
conversational corner with her veracity 
at stake, will invariably dump the en- 
tire onus on her husband, who is bound 
by the laws of chivalry to stand the 
gaff. This sort of thing can be easily 
avoided by a few moments together be- 
fore going down to dinner. We have 
had, in the recent press-despatches from 
the Canadian wilds a striking instance 
of how failure on the part of our gal- 
lant balloonists to agree on their story 
resulted in a swinging blow on the point 
of the jaw. A husband can not resort 
to this sort of thing and remain a 
husband, but he frequently, feels like it. 

This phase of the subject brings up 
the delicate matter of just how far a 
husband should go in telling the truth 
in the intimate relations of home-life; 
in other words, how frankly should he 
confide his thoughts and actions to the 
partner of his joys and sorrows. In 
general, I should say that honesty was 
absolutely the worst possible policy. 

In many a home where I am visitor 


VANITY FAIR 


Sweet Are the Uses of Mendacity 


(Continued from page 37) 


the utmost discord prevails because the 
two partners insist on voicing what they 
call their frank, honest opinions. Qn 
the other hand, I know a number of 
happy couples who glide peacefully 
through life on the waves of mutually 
accepted deception. If Henry says he 
is going to be delayed at the office, the 
office goes. If Mrs. Henry has to lunch 
with an old school-friend, so be it. 
How sweetly this works out. They are 
models of domestic accord, always sure 
of a welcome from one another. In 
the end, exigent demands for truth be- 
ing absent, even prevarication becomes 
unnecessary and they are soon leading 
pure, blameless lives, in which the ques- 
tion of veracity is never raised. 

Is there not a profound philosophy 
in the remark of a charming friend of 
mine? “I do not cate what people say 
behind my back as long as they are 
pleasant to my face.” 

Verily, if we kept the principle of 
pleasantness in mind and avoided the 
often odious brutality of truth, we 
should all be much happier. I will go 
so far as to say that I should cherish 
a much more amiable disposition to- 
ward our first President, if I could 
think that, at the famous episode of the 
cherry tree, he had had the tact to say: 
“Father, I cannot tell the truth. The 
tree must have been struck by light- 
ning. After all, candied cherries are 
much the nicest.” 


Forgotten Novels 


(Continued from page 33) 


Career or Jude the Obscure or Clarissa 
or Le Rouge et le Noir or Madame 
Bovary, great books though I know 
them all to be. I shall read all these 
again before I die, I hope, and I 
shall feel their splendour, their strong 
revelation of life, their truth and their 
poetry. But they do not need my af- 
fection. Professors are forever writing 
about them and classes of students an- 
swering questions about them and Mr. 
Newton and Mr. Wise have all their 
first editions. Can it be that a great 
novelist may sometimes suffer for his 
genius ? 

Scott and Fielding and Jane Austen 
do not suffer. Read or neglected, sur- 
viving or forgotten, Tom Jones, The 
Antiquary, Redgauntlet, Pride and 
Prejudice are amongst the great simple 
tales of the world and will forever be 
loved by the simple people of the 
world. We want to meet humour of 
our own kind. Emma Bovary and the 
horrible hero of Le Rouge et le Noir 
and Lucien de Rubempré and Dr. 
Shrapnel (that odious man!) and Ver- 
non Whitford and the Bishop in Two 
on a Tower would, I cannot but feel, 
find one’s company trite and tiresome 
in a very short space of time. And 
the clever characters of to-day, how 
dreadfully superior they all are! How 
easily they have established their own 
moral values, how thoroughly they 
despise slow brains and greedy stom- 
achs, how learned and wise most of 
them are! 

I will confess at once that I would 
rather spend a fortnight in the coun- 
try with Mrs. Oliphant’s Kirstein than 





with Mrs. Wharton’s Lily Bart, or a 
week in London with Mrs. Gaskell’s 
Miss Patty than with Wells’ Anne 
Veronica, or a month in Italy with 
Miss Pynchon than with Meredith’s 
Vittoria. Just imagine how tiresome 
Vittoria would be, forever bursting 
into song and airing her views about 
politics! As to Anne Veronica, it sim- 
ply doesn’t bear thinking about for a 
moment! Imagine sitting at a dance 
with Henry James’ Kate Croy or 
climbing a. mountain with one of Gals- 
worthy’s young women! 

Writing this article has taught me a 
lesson. The novel, alone of all forms 
of literature, can suffer from having too 
much intellect. The novelist, when all 
is said and done, should have, I be- 
lieve, a good deal of the amateur about 
him. If he hasenot, he will be superior 
both to his readers and his characters 
and the story-teller has no right to be 
superior. I do not mean of course that 
he has to be stupid. The trouble with 
the modern novel, I believe, is that the 
good specimens are too superior and 
the bad specimens ‘are not superior 
enough. Mrs. Gaskell and Mrs. Oli- 
phant, Anthony Trollope and Wilkic 
Collins (a much better novelist than 
he is now suspected of being) told their 
tales humbly and with an enchanting 
belief in their own characters. “I have 
no expectation,” said Trollope in his 
Autobiography, “of being read by the 
next generation.” And to-day he is 
read more than ever he was. 

Modesty is a fine preservative—and 
too much cleverness a dangerous gift 
for the novelist. 
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which gives reliable information on obesity and how to reduce, 


Write for your copy to- 
day. Sent in sealed, £ .:\, 
plain cover, postage pre- $<‘ 
paid. AEE A 
of" RY J 
: K ; 4 


BASY BREAD 
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BY ‘THE HOUSE ‘of  EWEEDS 


Ae Pivot: Sd, €C:UC 
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The - , FOR AN of ft THROUGH 
Spreading Plait : 
of = a 
The Pivot Sleeve jis ai eas, Peron 
Golf Coat 
Featuring: 
THE PIVOT SLEEVE 
GOLF SUIT 
—tailored with long trousers 
in addition to knickers—form- 
ing a favored sports and out- 
ing suit for all ‘round wear. j 
Pe le THE ONLY GOLF COAT | 
ee _ WITH INVERTED 
"4ILORED from exclusive PIVOT PLAITS 
sports weaves: 
H Harris Tweeds, Shetland both back and front permitting 
Vicunas, Scotch Cheviots, the sleeve to act as a pivot 
| Donegal Hand - loomed when the arm is in motion. 
Homespuns, English H 
| Gabardines se 
g = oo a i Pa 
is Pie pais <4 . #8 Hey TES a : «<4 
Pp, Vein TAILORING SPECIALISTS. 
i TAN Veinbery Eonr In Golf Suits, Knickers, Riding Breeches. 
| i aC : } Motor. Travel and Country’ Suits. 
FOUNDED 1878 30. JOHN. ST... NEW. YORK 
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Supreme as a food, its richness is 
always there — smooth, satisfying, 
nourishing and delicious— 


and you know it’s pure. 














Ut the Fine Custom Shogs = = oe 


DAVID © JON ANDERSON tks 








Atet=rl! 


ESTABLISHED 1874 
2 and 4 FE. Forty-Fourth St. 
NEW YORK 


ETZEL are tai- 

lors for men desir- 
ing to be groomed cor- 
rectly in every detail. 
Using the best ideas of 
the smartest fashion 
centres of the world, it 
has been our privilege 
to serve a distinguished 
clientele. 






































VESTOFF-SEROVA 


Russian School of Dancing 
47 West 72nd Street New York 


Telephone: Col. 6212. After 6 o’clock, Morningside 3753. 


MLLE. 

M. SONIA 

VERONINE SEROVA, 
VESTOFF, Interpretative 
Classique and Nature 

Ballet. Dancing. 
National and ay oe 

Folk Dancing Dramatic 
Pantomime. 











Modern Ball-room Dancing 
Faculty of pre-eminent specialists. 
Classes, Private Lessons, Normal Courses. 
Children and Adults. 
Booklet descriptive of the School on application. 
Summer Normal Course, 192i—June, July, August 








Elementary 
Russian Method 
of Training a 
Dancer. 


Advanced Technique— 
graduate, by  Veronine 
Vestoff. Containing Bar 
Exercises, Plastique Move- 
ments and Technique with 
music and_ photocraphs. 
Price $5.00 per vol. 


Nature Dancing and ad- 
vanced Nature Dancing by 
Sonia Serova. 


Perfect Natural Movement, 
exercises in walking, running 
and leaping. Grecian Poses 
and Interpretative Studies. 
Price $5.00 per vol. 


Baby Work, containing Mlle. 
Serova’s original method of 
instruction for very young 
children and 6 Baby Dances. 
Price $5.00. 




















Dr. Lawton’s Guaranteed 
Fat Reducer 


For Men and Women 





will show reduction taking place in 11 days or money 
refunded. The reducer (not electrical) reduces un- 
5, sightly parts promptly, reducing only where you wish 
to lose and the Lawton Method Dissolves and Elimi- 
nates superfiuous fat from the system. Easily fol- 


r€ lowed directions do not require exercises, starving, 

’ medicines or treatment; not only rids you of fat but 

ey P improves appearance and general health, brings physi- 

cal and mental vigor and enables you to regain and 

retain your normal weight. Dr. Lawton (shown in 

picture) reduced from 211 to 152 Ibs.; this reducer 

and genuine method have been the means whereby a 

great number of fat people through the United States 

and elsewhere have easily gotten rid of unhealthy, disfiguring fatty tissue, 
without discomfort. Any stout man or woman can obtain these results whether 


10 or 100 pounds overweight, look better and feel better. The complete cost 
$5.00. Send for your reducer today. Remember it is guaranteed. 


Dept. 37,120 W. 70th St., New York City 
For personal services, call or phone Col. 7220 


Dr. Thomas Lawton 





















any part. 


1029 Walnut 8t 





Brassiere - - 


Neck and Chin Reducer $3.50 


San 
Price $7.00 ADELE. MILLAR 
345 Stockton St. 


t) 


Francisco Representative: 
7) 


REDUCE YOUR FLESH 


Exactly where desired by wearing 


DR. WALTER’S 
Reducing Rubber Garments 


For Men & Women 


Cover the entire body or 
Endorsed by 
leading physicians. Send 
for illustrated booklet. 


Dr. Jeanne A. Walter 
353 Fifth Avenue, New York 


(Billings Bldg., 4th Floor) . 
(Ent. on 34th St., 3rd Door Eas: 


Philadelphia Representative: 
MISS MARY KAMMERER, 


FAMOUS 
MEDICATED 
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Face Mask - Price $7.00 

For purifying the complex- 

ion and removing wrinkles 
—_ _. 
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into Your Garden 


i | ‘op 
4 1991 


fi Le best 

we have 
) ever published. It contains 
invaluable information con- 
cerning both Vegetables and 
Flowers, also Lawn Grass 
and Agricultural Seeds. 


of 83 years 
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It is arranged to make 
selections of the best va- 
rieties easy for the amateur; 
and cultural information 
written by experts will help 
you to a successful garden. 














Gray Streaked 
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{Hampshire Siationery gon 








The book is illustrated in col- 
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4 ors and photo-engravings show- ; ‘ d fill 
ing the true form of Vegetables | °§ eet Hampshire Stationery is made can t — instea a 
) and Flowers offered and con- as good as expert paper makers out and mail the 
‘ tains a complete list, including | using the best materials can make it, = 
! the newest Roses, Dahlias, | and then an intangible something is coupon. You will 
\ Hardy Perennials, etc. _ This io : ee receive a free trial bottle 
‘ Write today for a copy which | Ay EL he A A ; ; 
) will be mailed free, if you men- paper that ee get your + spiaaianianle and application comb. Use 
! tion this publication. May we send them to you: as directed on a single lock 
Fine Stati : 
HENRY A. DREER Zauaee of hair and watch the trans- 
e ‘ ; ! 
714-716 Chestnut Street HAMPSHIRE PAPER CO. formation! 
} Philadelphia, Pa. So. Hadley Falls, Mass. This scientific restorer is a 
\, H Makers of Old Hampshire Bond “| pure, colorless liquid, dainty and 
lLeneceemeomrneoneicaser : 
meen ee . clean as water. You apply it 
TRADE MARK REG. PAT. OFF. . . . 
— yourself, easily and quickly, sim- 
: R | | : C kK | | | S ply by combing through the hair. 
d The name of this preparation has 
' | been famous now for many 
Now Is the Time to Get Rid of These years. It is 
a Complexion Blemishes 
Bar There’s no longer the slightest need of Offa 
= feeling ashamed of your freckles, as Othine— ary], Galdmany 
hs, | double strength—is guaranteed to remove these Hair Color Restorer 
| homely spots. 
4 | Simply get an ounce of Othine—double strength— Refined women everywhere 
from any druggist and apply a little of it night and hi centifi 
si | morning and you should soon see that even the worst use this scientific preparation to 
ning treckles have begun to disappear, while the lighter ones have vanished give their hair its natural becom- 
‘les. entirely. It is seldom that more than an ounce is needed to com- ‘ 1 It 1 £ r 
pletely clear the skin and gain a beautiful clear complexion. ing color. it leaves it soft an 
fle. Be sure to ask for the double strength Othine as this is sold under fluffy, ready to curl and dress. 
x. guarantee of money back if it fails to remove freckles. Wen? 
ung on’t wash off. 
natal os Fill out the coupon carefully 
— eS S 2 ili , a 
_ : SEX XXKXKAKK KS | 27d mail it today. Don’t delay 
1 | | Superfluous Hair Remover ema BE Sfandard KE \tuirtoce 
2 y : 
None Genuine Without This Trade Mark. é ————————— . V lan ar x hair forever. 
ee patent ~ age ong  saacapongpored Shi ry 
uperfluous air from the face or any - 
part of fhe body without, leaving a og - eo» 4 or 2 4 MARY T. GOLDMAN 
host delicate skin. emoves entire hair z ‘ = y Wo i 
| is gore ae tar dak te ae Lablache is so popular be- ses GYe %, 143 Goldman Bldg. St. Paul, Minn. 
S trie needle, burning caustics or powders used. AS 0 a eg —, - = ti ng “ Cars 2, 
' sweetness, 1S beneficia ’ 
as ~ application of Mi-Rita will quickly and . a such uniformly fine consistency and it vy MARY T. GOLDMAN, 
nym ne remove all undesirable hair with- KO closely adheres. Just a touch suffices. La- mec, SHE 143 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
pain, leaving the skin soft and smooth. XY blache possesses an uncommon and elusive : ‘ é 
fag? woman who is troubled with superfluous * fragrance, ever refreshing, always welcome. Mi } ™~ . meee nee eae ee eee nn 
shou -Ri y orma- ' M3 special ¢ " « yay 
nently destroy the ck eames ane at ‘ Refuse Substitutes, they may be dangerous a BEALS aah” CCC 
end fhis treatment can be used suc- % Flesh, White, Pink or Cream. T5c. a box ea ote The natural color of my hair is 
y at home , F : . a bos RAN MB 
5 kK) of druggists or by mail. Over two million ; ie black.... jet black.... dark bi eee 
Send for Free Beauty Book listing our ex- " bones auld annually. Send 0c. for a 4 4 USS ee mgs ps 
amive Preparations for beautifying the skin y sample box. = medium brown.... light brown.... 
ir re 
. x< | “ee i : v, 
F 1 BEN. LEVY CO. i - MAME ticde ices deataccdsessdaaesuegseecesasas 
toilet counters of write direct to XM 128 KINGSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. Seis 
D , 2 hak Pues, mae SA | ¥ Street .....ssseeseesecceeseeeees teeteeeeees 
- r. Margaret Ruppert es RAF A 4 (EEE Aner One ee 
| | Sie Owner of the Mi-Rita Treatment — AR XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXKEXHES, jE ER ite 
" Dept. B.—1112 Chestnut St.,Philadelphia, Pa.,U.S.A.. 22 S 
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PATAYETT 


Seeing the LaFayetre one knows 
intuitively that it will serve 
capably for many, many years 
‘ + He senses likewise its superb 
activity and almost unbounded 
power ” 7” He is sure also of its 


unhurried workmanship * 7 
The guaranty of these is eminent 
engineering, for which no car 
is more notable than LaF ayetrre 
LaFayette Open (Cars, $5625 at Indianapolis 
LAFAYETTE MOTORS COMPANY 
\ at Oars Aiill INDIANAPOLIS 
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THe CAREY PRINTING CO. IG 
New YORK 
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NV every woman's purse should 
be an Eversharp to do her daily 
writing. There it is ready always 
to score a rubber, record a date or 
make a hasty memorandum. Fash- 
ioned with jeweler accuracy to last 
a lifetime, Eversharp Pencils are 
smart looking, smooth writers. You 





may have them in silver or in gold in 
any of numerous good designs and in 
two lengths. The short pencil with 

ring is just right for a purse or for a 


— watch chain. The standard length is 


fitted with a safety clip that hugs 

snugly to a pocket. Dealers every- 

where seld Eversharp. Insist on the 
genuine. The name is on the pencil, 


THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago 


EVERSHARP 


{2 LUCTS | 
W Eiichi dd | 
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The Pierce-Arrow Landaulet : A Portrait by Edward A. Wilson 


| > fierce Arrows 





